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HAPPY  MEW  YEAR!  The  present 
Gregorian  calendar,  named  after  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  was  adopted  in  England 
and  the  U.  S.  in  1752.  Although  more 
accurate  than  previous  calendars,  it  is 
still  not  perfect,  as  solar  years  caimot  be 
divided  evenly  into  months  and  days. 

**BESY  dictionary  I  ever  saw”  is  the 
comment  of  thousands  of  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  parents,  and  boys  and  girls  who 
are  actually  using  the  new  Winston 
SiMPUFiED  Dictionary  for  Schools. 
“Best”  can  hardly  be  improved,  but  our 
new  workbook.  Using  the  Dictionary, 
will  teach  your  pupils  to  use  this  or  any 
other  dictionary  to  better  advantage. 
Write  us  if  you  are  interested — a  sample 
workbook  will  be  sent  free  upon  requ^. 


PThe  Chinese  have  always 
believed  that  spectacles 
added  a  dignified  appearance 
to  a  person  and  millions  have 
worn  them  for  centuries  for 
this  one  purpose.  The  wearing  of  glasses 
was  a  Chinese  custom  2,000  years  before 
the  discovery  of  optical  science. 

WINSTON  representatives  from 
every  state  in  the  United  States  are  con¬ 
vening  in  Philadelphia  (January  4-10), 
where  they  will  hear  such  Winston  au¬ 
thors  as  J.  Russell  Smith,  of  Columbia, 
and  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  of  Wisconsin, 
discuss  their  books;  specialists  in  reading 
and  other  subjects  will  demonstrate 
methods;  men  and  management  will 
bring  up  your  problems;  trips  will  be 
made  through  the  Winston  manufactory 
especially  to  see  the  exclusive  Winston 
methods  of  binding  books.  They  and 
you,  we  hope,  will  profit  by  this  assembly. 


Sixteen  books  by  the  famous 
Maud  and  Miska  Petersham 
are  now  offered  to  you  at  a 
special  price.  The  sixteen 
titles,  including  four  just 
published,  are;  The  Story  Books  of 
Corn,  Sugar,  Rice,  Wheat,  Wheels, 
Ships,  Trains,  Aircraft,  Gold,  Iron 
and  Steel,  Coal,  Oil,  Houses,  Clothes, 
Food,  Transportation.  List  IMce,  $8.32 
— Special  Net  Price,  which  includes  an 
attractive  wooden  bookcase,  only  $5.75. 


ONE  of  the  longest  words  ever  used 
was  the  Aztec  word  for  letter-postage — 
amatlocuilolitquiUxUlaxtlahuiUi,  meaning 
“the  payment  received  for  carrying  a 
paper  on  which  something  is  written.” 

THREE  new  items  in  Kirk,  Odell, 
and  Street’s  Bookkeeping  for  Imme¬ 
diate  Use:  Supplementary  Practice 
Sets  for  optional  use  with  Book  I;  Brief 
Course,  a  text  for  secretarial  majors;  and 
text.  Book  II.  Workbooks  and  tests  to 
accompany  Book  II  now  in  preparation. 


The  JOHN  C. 

WINSTON 

1  WINSrON  E 

ILDC.  — pHiii 

idelphiapa] 
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To  produce  informed,  thinking,  citizens 

RUGG- KRUEGER 

Social  Science  Course 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


A  challenging,  modem  course  that  weaves  contributions  from 
the  fields  of  geography,  history,  science,  civics,  and  economics 
into  one  swiftly  moving  narrative. 

I.  First  Book  of  the  Earth,  $0.80;  II.  Nature  Peoples,  $0.88; 
III.  Communities  of  Men,  $0.92;  IV.  Peoples  and  Countries, 
$1.08;  V.  The  Building  of  America,  $1.08;  VI.  Man  at  Work: 
His  Industries,  $1.12.  Prices  are  subject  to  discount.  Two 
more  books  and  Teachers’  Guides  are  in  preparation.  Pupils’ 
Workbooks  are  available. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
1867-1937  70  years  of  textbook  making 


TWO  Long  Week-End 

Holidays  in  February— 

Here  Are  Cruises  to  Teke: 

LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 

>niqmia  B*acb— Eoatern  S.S.  Line 

Leave  New  York  Fri>ruary  12th  -3  Days 

Isduding  sightseeing . . S1I.75  np 

Charleston — Clyde-Mollory  Lines 

Leave  New  York  February  11th — 4  Days. . . .  40X0  up 

Bermuda — "8X.  Monarch  oi  Bermudo" 

Leave  New  York  FrfHuary  11th — 4  Days .  00X0  np 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 

Virginia  Beoch — Eastern  8X.  Line 

Leave  New  York  February  2Dth--3  Days.  All-Expense  X10.75  up 
Bermuda — "8X.  Queen  at  Bermudo" 

Leave  New  York  February  19th  -4  Days .  MXO  up 

Hovono— TEL  OfUEMTE 

Leave  New  York  Februoay  17th  -€  Days 

Including  sightseeing  .  OSXO  up 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Public  Sorvice  Tormincd.  Nowork.  N.  J. 

Phone  Market  2-7000  -Extension  700 


Superintendents 
Hold  Yearly  Meet 
In  New  Orleans 

When  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  N.E.A.  meets  in  New 
Orleans  February  20-25,  it  will  mark 
the  first  time  in  50  years  that  the  con¬ 
vention  has  met  in  the  Crescent  City. 
The  popularity  of  the  choice  is  seen  in 
the  advance  reservations.  Hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  have  been  booked  solid 
since  early  summer  but  Superintendent 
Bauer  of  New  Orleans  assures  that  the 
traditional  hospitality  of  the  homes  of 
the  city  will  care  for  the  influx  of  his 
colleagues  from  over  the  nation. 

'The  return  of  the  meeting  to  New 
Orleans  was  made  possible  by  the  early 
ending  of  the  Mardi  Gras.  An  annual 
feature  of  the  festival  will  be  reenacted 
for  the  superintendents,  however,  when 
the  Krewe  of  the  NOR  marches  again. 

On  Wednesday  the  24th  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  host  city  will  tender  to  the 
visitors  a  complimentary  breakfast 
which  will  be  held  under  the  Dueling 
Oaks  in  City  Park.  The  atmosphere 
is  expected  to  be  more  hospitable  than 
might  have  been  expected  on  certain 
mornings  a  century  ago.  One  U.  S. 
Senator  (not  Huey  Long)  fought  18 
duels  there  between  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

General  sessions  of  the  convention 
begin  Monday  morning,  February  22, 
with  the  last  one  Thursday  morning. 
Afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  group  meetings.  Registration  be¬ 
gins  Saturday  the  20th  at  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium,  scene  of  the  meetings. 
Extensive  exhibits  will  also  be  housed 
there  and  open  for  inspection  by  the 
20th.  Program  details  will  be  printed 
in  the  February  Review. 

A  special  Dixie  Night  program  is 
planned  for  Sunday  evening  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  return  of  the  department 
to  the  South. 


Rail  Information 

'Fhe  trip  to  New  Orleans  by  rail 
takes  approximately  34  hours.  To  ar¬ 
rive  Sunday  morning  visitors  must 
leave  New  Jersey  Friday  night.  Via 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  there  is  a 
train  leaving  Newark  at  10:07  p.  m. 
It  arrives  in  New  Orleans  at  7 :45  a.  m. 
on  the  second  (Sunday)  morning. 

Fares  for  the  trip  (from  Newark): 


One  way  . . , 

. .$40.05 

Pullman  .  .  . 

.  9.75 

Round  trip 

(18-day 

ticket)  . . . 

. $57.25 

Pullman  each 

way...  9.75 
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Once  a  Year,  or  Once  for  All? 


Di.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 

President 


A  Message 
From  fke 
Presideaf 


Tie  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  Federated  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
$1,7  f  6, 000  in  order  that  our  State 
may  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  its  poorer  counties.  Such  an 
appropriation  will  undoubtedly  receive 
the  support  of  our  Association  because 
of  the  crisis  which  exists  in  two-thirds 
of  the  counties  of  our  State.  This 
should  not  blind  anyone  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  emergency  measure, 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  cure  for  New 
Jersey’s  educational  ills. 

The  special  appropriation  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  the  break-down  of 
state-aid.  The  break-down  resulted 
from  inherent  weaknesses  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  method  of  raising  state  school 
money.  The  special  appropriation  will 
not  mend  those  weaknesses;  it  will  do 
little  more  than  restore  us  to  a  financial 
status  quo,  with  the  added  obligation 
of  seeking  a  similar  appropriation  each 
year. 

It  has  long  been  a  principle  of  dis¬ 
tributing  New  Jersey  state  school  funds 
that  the  State  should,  out  of  its  Re¬ 
serve  Fund,  maintain  in  every  coimty 
the  accepted  quotas  for  teachers,  tu¬ 
ition,  and  transportation,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  allotment  of  three  cents  for  each 
day’s  attendance. 

Low  Valuations  Cut  Yield 
Two  factors  have  operated  to  make 
this  more  and  more  difficult.  The  state 
school  tax  is  raised  by  a  fixed  rate  of 
2.75  mills.  When  valuations  fall — 
as  they  have  fallen  during  the  last  few 
years — the  tax  shrinks.  This  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decline,  since  1932, 
of  the  state  school  tax  from  $17,- 
978.774.14  to  $16,221,588.54  for  1935. 
Ten  per  cent  of  this  goes  into  the 
Reserve  Fund,  and  when  the  total  falls, 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  Reserve 
Fund  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  cuts  in  ratables  have  taken  place 
in  the  poorest  counties.  'I'hia  means 
that  the  ninety  per  cent  of  the  state 
school  tax  which  is  raised  in  those 


counties  and  is  returned  directly  to 
them  is  producing  less  and  less  money- 
each  year.  The  amounts  needed  by 
these  counties  from  the  Reserve  Fund, 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  state 
quotas  and  three  cents  for  days’  atten¬ 
dance,  is  correspondingly  greater. 

In  other  words,  the  demands  of  the 
poorer  counties  upon  the  Reserve  Fund 
are  growing  greater  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Reserve  Fund  is  getting 
smaller. 


With  the 

Executive  Committee 
December  4th,  1936 


A  payment  of  $2,000  on  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  note  with  the  Trenton  Tnist 
Company  was  authorized  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  This  payment  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  the  note  from 
$6,000  to  $4,000. 


Members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  expressed  their  willingness  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings  of  organizations  anxious 
to  know  more  about  the  Association’s 
work.  All  the  members  felt  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  meet  with  local 
and  county  groups  to  discuss  and  ex¬ 
plain  Association  activities.  They  will 
welcome  invitations  to  such  meetings, 
preferably  within  their  own  or  near¬ 
by  counties. 


Adelaide  E.  Davis  of  Newark  was 
reelected  as  a  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Grievance  and  Redress  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  position  of  Arthur  S.  Chen- 
oweth,  who  has  long  been  chairman  of 
the  committee,  was  not  filled.  Mr. 
Chenoweth  expressed  a  desire  not  to 
be  reelected. 


The  Association  will  send  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 


The  legislative  program  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards  of  Education  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  Introduction  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  teachers  from  liability 
for  accidents  to  pupils  in  school  was 
agreed  upon,  such  legislation  having 
been  prepared  several  months  ago  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee. 


It  is  now  proposed  to  bridge  this  gap 
with  a  special  appropriation  of 
$1,716,000.  The  money  is  undoubtedly- 
needed.  School  boards  in  these  poorer 
counties  have  written  their  budgets  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  this  money 
from  the  State,  and  the  State’s  failure 
to  make  it  available  will  result  in 
further  chaos  in  hundreds  of  school 
districts. 

But  if  and  when  thb  b  done,  where 
will  we  be? 

For  the  current  year,  for  which  the 
appropriation  will  be  made,  several  of 
our  most  serious  financial  problems 
will  be  solved.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  we  will  be  right  back  where 
we  were  before,  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  Federated  Boards, 
and  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
again  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Leg- 
blature  for  another  handout  to  run 
the  schools  on. 

In  other  words,  the  Legblature  will 
have  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of 
supplementing  the  standard  sources  of 
state  school  funds  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year,  out 
of  general  fimds. 

Property  Relief  Not  Achieved 

A  substantial  part  of  that  $2,000,000 
will  come  from  the  wealthier  counties 
and  be  spent  in  the  poorer,  thus  to 
some  extent  equalizing  the  educational 
burden  of  the  State.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  show  any  corresponding  benefit 
to  the  wealthier  counties  in  the  form 
of  property  tax  relief.  Neither  will  it 
show  any  results  in  scientific  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunity. 

Despite  all  the  arguments  that  can 
be  summoned  against  such  an  appro¬ 
priation,  however,  we  believe  that  it  b 
necessary  for  the  present  year.  Failure 
of  previous  legislatures  to  act  on  the 
sound  school  finance  plans  have 
dumped  thb  emergency  in  the  lap  of 
the  1937  lawmakers. 

These  have  it  in  their  power,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  thb 
situation.  Enactment  of  taxes  to  re¬ 
place  the  state  school  tax,  put  the  School 
Equalization  Act  into  operation,  and 
reduce  local  property  taxes  would  be 
a  courageous,  statesmanlike  approach 
to  a  problem  of  which  the  emergency 
appropriation  will  be  only  a  palliative. 
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Required  Reading:  "The  Organized  Teachers” 


A  clear,  comprehensive  study  of 
teacher  associations,  their  functions, 
their  set-ups,  and  their  services  has  been 
prepared  by  Arthur  L.  Marsh,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Washington  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Secretaries  of  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations.  It  speared  this  sum¬ 
mer  under  the  title,  “The  Organized 
Teachers,”  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  new  teacher,  every  nor¬ 
mal  school  pupil  who  hopes  to  be  a 
teacher,  and  every  teacher,  regardless  of 
length  of  service,  who  is  not  “organ¬ 
ization-minded.” 

In  readable  form  the  booklet  pre¬ 
sents  the  typical  local  association,  the 
typical  state  association,  and  discusses 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  World  Federation  of  Education  As¬ 
sociations.  It  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
major  problems  of  teacher  groups,  and 
one  to  professional  ethics  of  teachers. 

Among  the  “major  problems”  it  lists 
school  support,  compensation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  teacher  retirement.  Rhode 
Island  is  credited  with  the  first  state 
Association,  formed  on  Januarv  28, 
1845. 

Copies  can  be  obtained  from  Arthur 
L.  Marsh,  707  Lowman  Building,  Se¬ 
attle,  Washington,  at  a  cost  of  20  cents 
for  single  copies,  and  15  cents  eadi  on 
orders  of  ten  or  more. 

The  table  adjoining  is  taken  from 
“The  Organized  Teachers”: 


PERTINENT  DATA  PERTAINING  TO  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS 


Sitataa 

Duat 

AiMHjal 

Journal 

Ittuat 

Par  Yr. 

1936 

Conv. 

Attend 

Haadquartara 
Ranted  Owned 

(Par  Mo.)  (Value) 

Staff  Mambarihip 

No.  State  Attn.  NEA 

Employed  (No.)  (%*)  (No.)  % 

Ala. 

$1J0 

9 

5300 

$5230 

3 

12,687 

98 

1,404 

8 

Ariz. 

IJO 

9 

2.400 

1» 

3324 

85 

2.000 

57 

Ark. 

IJO 

9 

3,000 

30.66 

4,608 

47 

306 

S 

Calif. 

3.00 

10 

225.00 

17 

34345 

85 

18,952 

47 

Colo. 

3.00 

8 

75.00 

4 

8316 

89 

5303 

58 

Conn. 

2.00 

9 

8300 

No 

2 

10329 

96 

1330 

14 

Fla. 

ZJOO 

9 

3300 

4530 

3 

8300 

90 

1383 

12 

Qa. 

130 

9 

6300 

No 

3 

10359 

75 

1373 

6 

Ida. 

2.00 

9 

1730 

2 

4360 

91 

839 

18 

III. 

2.00 

10 

a  a  a  a 

$60,000 

6 

42330 

91 

U333 

25 

Ind. 

2.00 

9 

15366 

100.00 

4 

15,442 

77 

6322 

29 

la. 

130 

9 

8.000 

90.00 

6 

19,000 

76 

3,436 

14 

Kan. 

2.00 

10 

25,000 

8 

16342 

84 

3366 

19 

Ky. 

2.00 

9 

6.000 

70.66 

3 

17,025 

91 

1303 

7 

La. 

2.00 

9 

4300 

25,000 

2 

10,000 

99 

892 

7 

Ma. 

230> 

1 

5300 

6300 

98 

1,470 

24 

Mail. 

.75 

8 

6730 

3 

21.000 

79 

5,024 

19 

Mich. 

230-330 

9 

82300 

14 

29,095 

91 

7,081 

21 

Minn. 

230 

9 

8^666 

67  i6 

5 

14300 

61 

3357 

16 

Mitt. 

230 

8 

3300 

25,000 

2i4 

8325 

89 

929 

6 

Mo. 

230 

9 

65,000 

7 

22,453 

93 

6,381 

26 

Mont. 

3%  Sal. 

9 

4336 

4 

4,863 

84 

616 

11 

Neb. 

230 

10 

22,000 

6 

11,624 

82 

2.479 

17 

N.  H. 

130  ' 

4 

2350 

,  , 

2370 

100 

477 

16 

N.  J. 

130-230 

8 

5 

27300 

100 

8,162 

30 

N.  M. 

330 

9 

2360 

2636 

. * 

2 

3300 

80 

671 

U 

N.  Y. 

130-330 

9 

71,000 

9 

46314 

60* 

11,932 

15 

N.  C. 

230 

9 

3366 

i(>6.66 

6 

14,136 

86 

660 

3 

N.  0. 

230 

9 

2300 

3030 

2 

3390 

48 

712 

9 

Ohio 

230 

10 

15030 

6 

38,794 

93 

17,183 

41 

Okla. 

230 

9 

8,666 

8230 

6 

17,113 

96 

1358 

10 

Ora. 

2.00 

8 

3.000 

3530 

2 

5,010 

74 

2,708 

36 

Pa. 

1.00 

10 

3.000 

136,000 

8 

63337 

100 

23,620 

58 

S.  C. 

230 

8 

7300 

20,000 

3 

8,625 

98 

671 

9 

S.  D. 

130 

9 

3,000 

25.66 

3 

7,625 

84 

933 

10 

Tann. 

130-230 

9 

6300 

60.00 

3 

14365 

88 

2,064 

11 

Tex. 

330 

12 

8,000 

60,000 

10 

23,796 

52 

4,084 

9 

Utah 

230 

6 

5.000 

60.66 

2 

4,905 

98 

2381 

52 

VL 

1.00-2.00 

4 

2,400 

2,700 

89 

759 

26 

Va. 

130 

9 

3300 

12.000 

4 

13,408 

100 

2348 

17 

Wash. 

130-4.00 

8 

6036 

5 

10,370 

89 

3,791 

34 

W.  Va. 

2.00 

9 

10366 

30,000 

4 

14300 

95 

2361 

15 

Wit. 

230 

9 

12300 

13936 

6 

20,070 

90 

6375 

31 

Wyo. 

230 

4 

600 

-  -  -  - 

1* 

1,902 

788 

29 

Alaaka 

a  a  a  a 

,  . 

216 

79 

162 

59 

D.  C. 

130 

4 

700 

2* 

1300 

100 

2,009 

T.  H. 

10 

2,180 

83 

2398 

99 

>  Parcantag*  of  oommon  taliool  taaehara. 

•  Part  tima. 

*  Woman,  $1.00. 


*  In  conatruotlon. 

'  Inelutiva  of  Naw  York  City  (Indapandaat). 
Praotloally  all  “up-atata"  taaohart  ara  mambar^ 


New  Jersey  Ranks  Thirty-Eighth  in  Effort 


53.7 


LEGEND 

I  I  Flrrt  twalva  atataa. 

t-T  i  SaeorMi  twalaa  atataa. 


Third  taaalva  atataa. 
Fourth  tarolva  atataa. 


I'his  map  shows  that 
New  Jersey  ranks  in 
the  lower  fourth  in 
effort^  to  support  edu¬ 
cation.  The  study  made 
by  Newcomer  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National 
Education  Association* 
shows  that  we  rank 
thirty  -  eighth  among 
the  states  in  effort  to 
support  education. 


'Parcant  of  tax  riiaourcaa 
axpandad  for  adueatloa- 
•RaaaarL'h  Bullatln,  N.B.A. 
May,  1S3S. 
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Tom,  Jerry  and  Pete 

Cases  from  a  Teacher's  File 

FLORENa  M.  MEAD 
Lyndhunt 


[DDEN  away  in  his  heart,  and  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  unim¬ 
aginative  adult,  is  a  little  secret  world 
to  which  nearly  every  normal  child  re¬ 
tires  in  times  of  trouble  and  stress.  Here 
it  frequently  happens  that  his  childish 
griefs  are  nursed  to  a  magnitude  of 
alarming  proportions  (despite  the  hard- 
boiled  surface  that  is  maintained  before 
family  and  friends),  and  sometimes 
because  of  this,  he  becomes  the  victim 
of  that  dread  malady,  self-pity. 

Although  she  cannot  personally  in¬ 
terest  herself  in  the  outside  lives  of 
every  one  of  her  students,  the  modem 
teacher,  sympathetically  aware  of  her 
pupils  as  individuals  can  readily  dis¬ 
cover  those  particular  cases  that  seem 
to  call  for  special  attention.  If  she  is 
to  give  these  youngsters  something  be¬ 
sides  mere  book  learning,  she  must  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  the  h^d  of  fellowship— 
encourage  their  confidences,  laugh  with 
them,  weep  with  them,  be  one  of  their 
most  human  and  understanding  friends. 

From  my  own  experiences,  I  have 
been  surprised  to  observe  how  readily 
children  will  respond  to  a  kindly  con¬ 
sideration  and  a  pleasant  personality. 

There  is  nothing  more  destructive  to 
the  normal  development  of  a  child 
than  the  continual  lifting  of  the  peda¬ 
gogical  eyebrow,  nothing  which  crushes 
self-expression  more  easily.  Establish  a 
firm  foundation  of  real  comradeship 
with  students,  and  watch  the  results. 

Tom  was  an  only  child  who  lived 
alone  with  his  mother.  Cut  off  from 
the  natural  comradeship  of  his  father, 
and  indulged  too  much  by  a  mother 
who  loved  “not  wisely  but  too  well,” 
he  escaped  most  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
that  his  class-mates  experienced.  He 
was,  however,  one  of  the  best  trained 
and  most  courteous  boys  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  class,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  this  very  fact  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  him  to  be  scorned  by 
the  boys  and  shunned  by  most  of  the 
girls,  despite  his  good  looks!  He  was, 
in  their  estimation,  a  sissy.  During  his 
first  two  years  in  high  school,  Tom 
sought  eagerly,  pathetically,  and  almost 
unsuccessfully,  to  win  the  friendship 
of  his  fellow  students. 

1  liked  Tom.  He  was  a  good  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  firm  friend,  and  it  worried 
me  to  see  him  suffer  so.  Tom  liked 
to  talk,  and  by  encouraging  him  in  this 
pursuit,  it  became  a  simple  matter  to 
discover  why  his  fellow-students  really 
went  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  him.  He 
was  a  confirmed  egoist. 

My  job  seemed  perfectly  clear.  Tom 
must  be  made  to  interest  himself  in 
others,  to  listen  attentively  to  tkeir 
problems  and  their  concerns.  He  had 
to  learn  that  a  willing  listener  is  the 
most  acceptable  of  associates.  In  learn¬ 
ing  to  forget  himself  by  thinking  of 
others,  he  soon  became  a  popular  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  class,  and  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  in  many  of  the  school  clubs. 


Tom  has  everything  necessary  upon 
which  to  build — social  background,  a 
harmonious  home  environment,  suf¬ 
ficient  financial  standing,  and  a  good 
character  and  disposition.  With  Jerry 
it  was  a  different  matter. 

Jerry  was  bom  of  a  sttibbom,  hard¬ 
hearted  father  who  drank  frequently, 
and  a  nervous,  hyper-sensitive,  inef¬ 
fectual  mother  who  was  given  to  violent 
spells  of  illness.  Handicapped  at  the 
start  by  such  home  conditions,  Jerry 
grew  into  a  restless,  highly  nervous 
discipline  case  that  was  not  always 
easy  to  handle.  But  the  boy  was  quite 
lovable.  One  of  his  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  was  a  passion  for  honesty, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  severe  with  a 
student  who  is  not  only  perfectly  ready 
to  admit  his  shortcomings,  but  who  is 
also  willing  to  take  steps  to  correct 
them! 

It  happened  that  Jerry  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clever  writer,  and  had  a 
mind  far  more  mature  than  most  four- 
teen-year-olds.  Through  enthunasm 
first  for  his  work  and  later  for  his 
personal  interests,  I  was  able  to  open 
a  new  world  to  him  wherein  he  might 
forget  the  bickerings  and  upsets  of  his 
family  life,  and  revel  undisturbed  in 
the  creations  of  his  imagination.  At 
the  time,  one  of  our  class  projects  was 
the  compilation  of  original  poetry,  and 
to  this  little  volume  Jerry  contributed 
many  fine  pieces.  Then  he  began  to 
write  for  the  school  paper,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  another  outlet  for  his  literary 
ability. 

A  friendship — interesting  on  the  one 
hand,  and  inspiring  on  the  other — fol¬ 
lowed.  Then  when  everything  seemed 
to  be  going  smoothly,  Jerry  and  his 
family  moved  away.  Embittered  at 
being  suddenly  cut  off  from  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  his  school  friends,  Jerry 
spent  a  month  just  brooding.  Here 
again,  as  a  former  teadier  and  friend, 
I  entered  the  picture.  In  response  to 
an  urgent  appeal  to  write  to  him,  I 
undertook  to  give  him  sane  counsel  and 
wise  sympathy.  It  was  my  hope  that 
he  would  learn  to  accept  the  situation 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Within  four 
months  from  the  time  he  moved  away, 
Jerry  had  established  himself  as  a  valu¬ 
able  reporter  on  the  new  school’s  pa¬ 
per,  had  taken  part  in  dramatics  and 
athletics,  and  had  won  for  himself  the 
friendship  of  many  new  and  worth¬ 


while  students  whose  favor  insured  pop¬ 
ularity  in  the  community. 

Overgrown,  over-aged,  and  worldly 
wise  beyond  his  years,  Pete  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  establishing  his  supremacy  m 
bully  over  the  other  boys  in  his  dam. 
When  he  was  still  in  the  ei^th  grade, 
he  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  menace  to  the  order  and  disdpline 
of  any  classroom.  Pete  carried  his  law¬ 
lessness  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school, 
and  was  finally  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  serve  a  short  time  in  jail.  When  the 
situation  did  not  seem  to  clear  up,  he 
was  eventually  sent  to  the  county  wel¬ 
fare  institution  for  six  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned. 
Who  knew  what  Pete  had  suffered? 
Friendless  but  reformed,  he  was  anxious 
to  place  himself  on  the  same  footing  as 
his  classmates.  Frankly,  I  had  always 
dreaded  having  him  in*  class,  but  th» 
was  no  time  for  shrinking,  if  Pete  was 
to  make  a  moral  and  social  success  of 
his  life.  Including  him  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  groups  with  whom  I 
often  discussed  pertinent  school  affairs 
and  other  topics  of  small  talk,  I  tried 
to  bring  him  into  closer  contact  with 
other  students  in  he  class.  A  situation 
suddenly  arose  that  simplified  the  task 
immeasurably. 

Watching  a  rehearsal  of  a  play 
our  department  was  producing  for  an 
auditorium  program,  Pete  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Look,  that’s  not  the  way  to 
do  it!”  He  jumped  to  the  platform 
to  show  the  erring  actor  what  had  been 
amiss.  Pete  was  a  remarkable  director, 
though  all  this  time  no  one  had  ever 
sounded  the  depths  to  discover  what 
talents  were  his.  With  this  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  Pete  gradually  overcame  all 
his  former  diffidence. 

I  have  not  intended  to  imply  by  dis¬ 
cussing  only  boys  that  girls  do  not  have 
need  of  friendly  aid.  They  do;  many 
cases  are  in  my  mental  file. 

By  sponsoring  clubs  or  other  activi¬ 
ties,  the  teacher  has  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
students.  Away  from  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  classroom,  children 
will  talk  freely  if  they  au’e  assured  of 
a  sympathetic  listener.  A  word  of 
friendly  advice  about  a  romantic 
“crush”  of  the  moment,  a  smile  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  work  well  done,  a  murmur 
of  encouragement  in  tribuladoo,  will 
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do  much  toward  winning  the  pupil’s 
afEection  and  confidence,  and  will  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  a  lengthy  sermon. 
Confidences,  however,  should  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  personal  secrets  held  in¬ 
violate. 

If  the  teacher  will  but  come  down 
from  the  pedagogical  pedestal  in  an 
effort  to  be  companionable  with  stu¬ 
dents,  she  is  more  apt  to  influence  their 
lives  toward  higher  and  nobler  ends. 


THE  REVIEW»8  FORUM 

Pre-Election 

Convention? 

HARRY  D.  SMITH 
Paterson 

Of  course  our  last  convention  was 
a  great  success  and  the  best  ever  held 
and  one  that  will  be  remembered  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

But  how  about  changing  the  time 
of  this  great  annual  gathering  of  New 
Jersey’s  teachers?  Suppose  we  had  our 
inspiring  get-together  some  time  before 
election — then  what? 

Our  state  legislators  and  prospective 
New  Jersey  lawmakers  could  easily  be 
induced  to  come  before  such  an  influ¬ 
ential  gathering  to  propound  their 
views  upon  educational  matters.  Also, 
they  could  answer  any  questions  our 
members  may  have  to  ask. 

The  propaganda  value  of  a  pre¬ 
election  convention  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
state  would  carry  bigger  and  better 
stories  of  convention  happenings. 

Our  keynote  leaders  and  spokesmen 
could  make  their  views  a  matter  of 
vital  public  concern.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  public  interest  is  at  a  pre-election 
high  pitch,  our  leaders  and  guest  speak¬ 
ers  would  have  a  much  wider  and  more 
interested  public. 

As  it  is,  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey 
must  be  ever  high  tensioned,  eagle- 
eyed  and  nervous  for  fear  that  the 
State  Legislature  will  not  slip  a  joke 
into  some  innocent  bill  that  will  play 
havoc  with  some  phase  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  Things  ominous  have  hap¬ 
pened  before  despite  keen  perpetual 
watching. 

Let  the  teachers’  convention  be  the 
citizens’  convention  for  the  entire  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Suppose  the  public 
were  given  some  intellectual  treats  at 
our  expense — our  treat,  so  to  speak? 
Why  keep  these  good  things  to  our¬ 
selves?  Why  not  open  the  way  by  hav¬ 
ing  our  annual  convention  before  elec¬ 
tion? 

Pre-election  publicity  for  us  on  a 
state  and  perhaps  national  scale  cannot 
harm  us.  In  fact,  we  have  everything 
to  gain  by  it.  How  about  trying  it? 


Your  Lawmakers  As  They  Meet 
To  Face  the  Issues  of  1937 


Senate 

Atlantic — William  H.  Smathers,  D.,  1938t 
— Margate  City 

Bergen — Winant  Van  Winkle,  R.,  1938 — 
Rutherford 

Burlington — Clifford  R.  Powell,  R.,  1940* 
— Delanco 

Camden — Albert  E.  Burling,  R.,  1939 — 
Merchantville 

Cape  May — William  C.  Hunt,  R.,  1940 — 
Wildwood 

Cumberland — Linwood  W.  Erickson,  D., 

193 8 —  B  ridgeton 

Essex — Lester  H.  Clee,  R.,  1939 — Newark 
Gloucester — Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  R., 

1939 —  Woodbury 

Hudson — Edward  P.  Stout,  D.,  1938 — ^Jer¬ 
sey  City 

Hunterdon — Arthur  F.  Foran,  R.,  1940 — 
Flemington 

Mercer — Crawford  Jamieson,  D.,  1938 — 
Trenton 

Middlesex — ^John  E.  Toolan,  D.,  1940* 
Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth — Frank  Durand,  R.,  1939 — Sea 
Girt 

Morris — Elmer  S.  King,  R.,  1938 — Morris¬ 
town 

Ocean — Percy  Camp,  R.,  1938 — ^Toms  River 
Passaic — Walter  H.  Gardner,  D.,  1940 — 

Passaic 

Salem — D.  Stewart  Craven,  D.,  1939 — 
Salem 

Somerset — James  I.  Bowers,  D.,  1939 — Som¬ 
erville 

Sussex — William  A.  Dolan,  D.,  1940 — 
Newton 

Union — Chailes  E.  Loizeaux,  R.,  1939 — 
Plainfield 

Warren — ^Theodore  B.  Dawes,  D.,  1939 — 
Blairstown 


fElected  United  States  Senator. 

General  Assembly 

Atlantic — Edison  Hedges,  D.,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing;  Thomas  D.  Taggart,  Jr.,  R.,*  At¬ 
lantic  City 

Bergen — Horace  R.  Bogle,  R.,*  Lyndhurst; 
Walter  J.  Freund,  R.,  Ridgewood;  Ros- 
coe  P.  McClave,  R.,  Cliffside;  Frank  C. 
Osmers,  Jr.,  R.,*  Haworth;  Mary  MacG. 
Smith,  R.,*  Westwood 

Burlington — S.  Emlen  Stokes,  R.,  Moores- 
town 

Camden — Henry  Lodge,  D.,  Audubon; 
Harry  Roye,  D.,  Westmont;  Bartholo¬ 
mew  A.  Sheehan,  D.,  Camden 

Cape  May — I.  Grant  Scott,  R.,*  Cape  May 
City 

Cumixrland — G.  Milton  Loper,  D.,  Bridge- 

.  ton 

Essex — ^James  F.  Bayer,  D.,  Newark;  Eileen 
G.  Brady,  D.,  East  Orange;  Leo  P.  Car¬ 
lin,  D.,  Newark;  William  E.  Kennedy, 
D.,  West  Orange;  Jerome  B.  Litvak, 
D.,  Newark;  Guy  R.  Moorehead,  D., 
Newark;  Mariano  J.  Rinaldi,  D.,  New¬ 
ark;  John  B.  Rooney,  D.,  Newark;  Her¬ 
man  Russomanno,  D.,  Newark;  Samuel 
F.  Shatz,  D.,  Newark;  Robert  Shaw,  D., 
Caldwell  Township;  Henry  Young,  Jr., 
R.,*  Newark 

Gloucester — William  A.  Downer,  Jr.,  R.,* 
Glassboro 

Hudson — Edward  Y.  Ajamian,  D.,  Union 
City;  Peter  P.  Artaserse,  D.,*  Jersey 
City;  Benedict  A.  Beronio,  D.,*  Ho¬ 


boken;  Harry  E.  Bischoff,  D.,*  Wee- 
hawken;  Maurice  A.  Cohen,  D.,  Bay¬ 
onne;  Teresa  A.  Maloney,  D^*  Jersey 
City;  Samuel  Pesin,  D.,*  Jersey  City; 
Michael  A.  Szadkowski,  D.,  Jersey  City; 
Thomas  Glynn  Walker,  D.,*  Kearny; 
E.  Norman  Wilson,  D.,  Holwken 
Hunterdon — Theodore  H.  Dilts,  D.,*  Three 
Bridges 

Mercer — Charles  Browne,  D.,  Princeton; 
Donald  T.  Morrissey,  D.,  Trenton;  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Ward,  D.,  Trenton 
Middlesex — Fred  W.  Devoe,  D.,*  New 
Brunswick;  Edward  J.  Johnson,  D.,  Mid¬ 
dlesex;  Bernard  W.  Vogel,  D.,  Wood- 
bridge 

Monmouth — Joseph  C.  Irwin,  R.,  Red 
Bank;  Hayden  Proctor,  R.,*  Bradley 
Beach 

Morris — Frank  S.  Kelley,  R.,*  Boonton; 

Jennie  W.  Pilch,  R.,  Madison 
Ocean — ^James  K.  Allardice,  R.,  Toms 
River 

Passaic — Nan  V.  Donohue,  D.,  Paterson; 
David  Harrison,  D.,  Paterson;  Gabriel 
C.  Roberto,  D.,  Paterson;  Carrol  J. 
Stark,  D.,  Hawthorne 
Salem — Norman  P.  Featherer,  D.,*  Penns 
Grove 

Somerset — H.  Rivington  Pyne,  R.,*  Bed- 
minister 

Sussex — Henry  E.  Watt,  R.,  Franklin 
Union — ^John  M.  Kerner,  R.,*  Elizabeth; 
Thomas  M.  Muir,  R.,*  Plainfield;  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Pascoe,  R.,  Elizabeth;  Hart  S. 
VanFleet,  R.,*  Roselle  Park 
Warren — George  W.  Butz,  D.,  Phillips- 
burg 


•Re-elected. 


Because  of  the  interest  this  year  in 
Federal  aid  to  education,  the  members 
of  the  national  houses  are  also  listed: 

United  States  Senators 

A.  Harry  Moore,  D.,  1941 — ^Jersey  City. 
William  H.  Smathers,  D.,  1943 — Margate 
City. 

Members  of  Congress 

Charles  A.  Wolverton,  1st  Dist.,  R.* — Mer¬ 
chantville 

Elmer  H.  Wene,  2nd  Dist.,  D. — ^Vineland 
William  H.  Sutphin,  3rd  Dist.,  D.* — Mata- 
wan 

D.  Lane  Powers,  4th  Dist.,  R.* — Trenton 
Charles  A.  Eaton,  5th  Dist.,  R.* — Plainfield 
Donald  H.  McLean,  6th  Dist.,  R.* — Eliza¬ 
beth 

J.  Parnell  Thomas,  7th  Dist.,  R. — Allendale 
George  N.  Seger,  8th  Dist.,  R.* — Passaic 
Edward  A.  Kenney,  9th  Dist.,  D.* — Cliff- 
side  Park 

Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  10th  Dist.,  R.* — 
Kearny 

Edward  L.  O’Neill,  11th  Dist.,  D. — Newark 
Frank  W.  Towey,  Jr.,  12th  Dist.,  D. — 
Caldwell 

Mary  T.  Norton,  13th  Dist.,  D.* — ^Jersey 
City 

Edward  J.  Hart,  14th  Dist.,  D.* — ^Jersey 
City 


•Re-elected. 


Dr.  LESTER  N.  NEULEN 
Supcrvisins  Principal 
Ttancck 

OUR  CHANGING  curriculum,  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  and  school  activities 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  planning 
classrooms  that  will  serve  both  students 
and  teachers  with  flexibility  and  con¬ 
venience.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
convince  Boards  of  Education  of  this 
important  necessity.  There  are  times 
when  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
classroom,  as  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
phase  of  school  building  planning,  will 
restrict  the  action  of  school  boards ;  and 
occasionally  situations  arise  when  the 
temptation  of  an  “economy  urge”  will 
induce  them  to  place  the  dollar  ahead 
of  the  child.  In  such  instances,  every 
school  administrator  is  challenged  with 
the  obligation  of  persistently  leavening 
the  gospel  of  the  modem  concept  of 
education  until  conversion  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adequately  planned  classrooms 
is  assured. 

On  April  24,  1935,  the  Teaneck 
Board  of  Education  provided  the  com¬ 
munity  with  a  new  elementary  school 
building,  known  as  the  James  Russell 
Lowell  School.  One  of  several  class¬ 
room  features  in  this  building  is  a  multi¬ 
use  blackboard  fixture  which  resulted 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  possibilities: 

1.  Converting  classrooms  into  art 
studios  or  laboratories. 

2.  Releasing  wall  space,  ordinarily 
occupied  by  blackboards,  for  bulletin 
and  display  board  purposes. 

3.  Utilizing  the  maximum  floor  area 
of  classrooms. 

4.  Overcoming  permanently  placed 
blackboards. 

5.  Overcoming  the  unattractive  ef¬ 
fect  of  dark  blackboard  panels  covering 
classroom  walls. 

The  Austral  Sales  Corporation,  at 
101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  sug¬ 
gested  additional  refinements  to  this 
fixture  which  was  then  accepted  for 
installation  in  the  proposed  school 
building. 


Since  September,  1935,  this  fixture 
has  been  in  constant  use  by  the  class¬ 
room  teachers,  who  have  found  it  of¬ 
fering  the  utmost  in  flexibility  as  a 
blackboard,  a  display  board,  an  art 
easel,  a  display  shelf,  and  a  work  board. 

An  inspection  of  the  photographs  re¬ 
veals  that  this  fixture  is  made  in  light 
weight  panels  with  blackboard  on  one 
side  and  cork  on  the  other.  Panels 
may  also  be  acquired  with  both  sides 
as  a  blackboard.  Such  reversible  panels, 
in  reality,  give  a  classroom  double  the 
ordinary  amount  of  work  surface.  It 
is  also  possible  to  secure  panels  with 
the  blackboard  surface  outlined  in 
painted  lines  of  a  contrasting  color  to 
provide  permanent  music  staffs,  graph 
charts,  or  outline  maps.  A  recent  de¬ 
velopment  extends  the  use  of  these 
panels  for  drill  service  requiring  sen¬ 
tence  building  or  reading  charts,  mov¬ 
able  maps,  etc.  It  thus  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  tripod  stands  and  racks  are 
eliminated,  thereby  releasing  the  entire 
floor  space  for  maximum  utilization  by 
the  children.  For  display  purposes, 
materials  are  placed  upon  the  cork  side 
of  the  panels.  The  panels  may  also 
be  hung  in  other  parts  of  the  building 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

When  facilities  of  an  art  studio  are 
required,  the  pivoted  metal  brackets 
are  extended,  permitting  the  panels  to 
be  brought  forward  into  easel  position. 
Trays  are  then  easily  attached  and  the 
equipment  is  in  readiness  for  individual 
painting  or  group  frieze  work. 

When  facilities  of  a  laboratory  are 
required,  the  panels  are  left  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  work  boards  are  readily 
placed  and  automatically  locked  in  po¬ 
sition  upon  the  brackets  to  serve  as 
a  shelf  or  bench.  These  benches  have 
been  found  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong 
to  display  sets  of 
reference  books 
or  encyclopedias 
and  to  facilitate 
craft  work  such 
as  clay  model¬ 
ing,  scroll  work, 
carving,  etc. 

At  the  present 
time  experimen¬ 
tal  work  is  un¬ 
der  way  which, 


it  is  hoped,  will  enable  us  to  replace  the 
colored  blackboards  with  a  surface  that 
will  permit  the  use  of  wax  crayons  in 
place  of  chalk. 

Another  classroom  feature  which  was 
developed  in  the  James  Russell  Lowell 
School  is  a  continuous  Formica  window 
shelf,  secured  to  the  outside  wall,  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  inches  below  the  regu¬ 
lar  window  sills,  and  extending  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  window  openings.  By 
virtue  of  its  composition  and  placement, 
it  is  possible  to  put  all  flower  pots, 
vases  and  window  boxes  thereon  with¬ 
out  staining  the  shelf  or  obstructing 
the  light  area  of  the  room. 

In  the  classrooms  of  the  first  three 
grades,  fireplaces  are  provided — on 
either  side  of  which  provision  is  made 
for  bookshelves  and  movable  filing 
drawers.  Above  this  arrangement  a 
cork  area  is  applied  for  display  pur¬ 
poses.  This  development  gives  a  home¬ 
like  appearance  to  the  classroom  and  is 
also  serviceable  to  both  students  and 
teachers. 

Another  feature  concerns  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  teacher-controlled  ward¬ 
robe  within  the  classroom.  This  ward¬ 
robe  is  planned  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
space  is  allotted  to  storage,  a  portion 
to  filing  cabinets,  and  a  portion  to  a 
cleaning  closet,  housing  a  small  sink 
unit  equipped  with  running  water,  so 
that  students  can  wash  their  paint 
brushes  and  working  utensils  or  secure 
water  for  flowers,  plants  and  the  class¬ 
room  aquarium  with  the  maximum  of 
convenience.  Adjoining  classrooms 
were  planned  so  that  the  wardrobe  of 
each  would  be  in  abutment,  thereby 
making  possible  the  provision  of  space 
for  a  small  workroom  which  is  ac¬ 
cessible  by  a  door  from  either  class¬ 
room. 

The  classroom  features  described 
above  present  a  particular  situation 
where  a  deliberate  effort  was  made  to 
build  classrooms  so  that  they  may  be 
adapted  to  the  various  types  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  obligation  of  every 
school  administrator  to  give  continued 
thought  and  study  to  the  problem  of 
classroom  planning  so  that  every  class¬ 
room  may  serve  to  render  instruction 
.  more  efficient  and  the  working  facilities 
more  flexible. 
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Selecting  Science  Equipment 
In  a  Small  High  School 


EDGAR  M.  FINCK 

Supervising  Principal 
•  oms  t  ivcr 


WE  FEEL  that  in  a  small  high 
school  science  equipment  should 
be  selected  by  a  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  include  all  teachers  who 
do  any  direct  science  teaching,  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  each  such  group. 

Thus,  the  committee  would  include 
at  least  one  teacher  concerned  with  each 
of  the  four  major  sciences,  general 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
It  would  also  include  representatives 
of  the  manual  training  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments,  and  either  the  high 
school  principal  or  the  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  both.  If  the  science  rooms  are 
in  the  course  of  construction,  the  archi¬ 
tect  should  also  be  a  member  of  the 
group. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  wiser  to 
have  equipment  selected  by  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,  rather  than  by  any  one  member 
of  it,  for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  present  trend  is  to  have  more 
and  more  science  taught  in  manual 
training  and,  especially,  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes.  Teachers  of  these 
subjects,  therefore,  should  be  consulted 
on  these  questions. 

2.  The  supervising  principal  or  his 
representative  is  an  essential  member 
of  this  committee,  because  he  knows 
best  the  limits  of  the  budget,  and  how 
elastic  they  are. 

3.  Equipment  should,  of  course,  be 
selected  primarily  by  those  who  will  use 
it.  However,  an  architect  frequently 
knows  ways  of  reaching  desired  ends 
which  have  not  fallen  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  teacher  or  principal.  The 
architect’s  advice  would  be  valuable 
particularly  concerning  such  items  as 
ventilation,  fume  hoods,  water,  gas,  and 
electricity  services,  methods  of  darken¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  the  like. 

4.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
committee  that  each  item  of  equipment 
should  justify  its  purchase  by  the  actual 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  it  should 
become  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to 
explain  the  use  which  he  or  his  pupils 
would  make  of  each  item  of  equipment 
he  desires. 

5.  Through  such  discussions  econ¬ 
omies  may  be  effected.  Plans  for  dual 
use  of  rooms  or  equipment  may  be 
worked  out.  Instances  may  appear 
where  pieces  of  apparatus  may  be  made 
rather  than  purchased.  Long-lost  pieces 


of  equipment  have  been  rediscovered  in 
such  discussions.  The  minimum  quan¬ 
tity  of  an  item  which  is  necessary  may 
be  best  arrived  at  in  such  a  committee. 
Needless  duplications  may  be  avoided. 

6.  Experience  shows  that  a  teacher 
who  is  consulted  concerning  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  equipment  is  more  apt  to  give 
it  good  care,  than  if  it  is  simply  handed 
to  her.  If  she  selects  it,  to  an  extent  it 
is  hers ;  she  feels  a  definite  responsibility 
for  its  preservation. 

7.  The  committee  method  is  psycho¬ 
logically  sound.  “Children  learn  to  do 
by  doing,”  and  teachers  and  principals 
are  but  children  once  removed.  If 
science  equipment  is  selected  as  a  result 
of  committee  discussions,  the  members 
of  the  committee  must  grow  in  the 
process.  To  keep  himself  and  his 
faculty  alert  and  growing  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  concern  to  each  principal. 
Counseling  with  science  teachers  con¬ 
cerning  the  selection  of  equipment  is  at 
least  one  means  to  this  end. 


NEA  Handbook  Reviews 
Tenure  Status,  Position 

HE  FIRST  State  to  pass  a  teacher 
X  tenure  law  was  New  Jersey  in 
1909.  Since  that  date  fourteen  states 
have  passed  tenure  laws,  and  in  at  least 
twelve  states  tenure  bills  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  next  session  of  their  legis¬ 
latures.  At  or  near  the  top  of  the  list 
of  states  recognized  as  having  the  best 
public  schools  will  be  found  California, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Each  of 
these  states  has  enacted  tenure  legis¬ 
lation.” 

Thus  writes  Donald  DuShane,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  committee  on  tenure,  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  N.  E.  A.’s  “Handbook  on 
Teacher  Tenure,”  its  latest  research 
study.  The  booklet  outlines  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  tenure,  gives  in  detail  the 
present  status  of  teacher  tenure  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  tjrpes  of 
tenure  laws,  the  number  of  teachers  af¬ 
fected,  a  detailed  analysis  of  five  tenure 
laws,  and  tenure  for  school  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  discusses  teacher  tenure  in 
foreign  countries,  and  digests  the  re¬ 
search  studies  on  teacher  tenure. 


Worthy  of  special  attention  is  Dr. 
DuShane’s  summary  of  the  advantages 
of  tenure:  “Tenure  seeks  to  keep  the 
schools  free  from  political,  personal,  or 
commercial  domination.  Tenure  pro¬ 
tects  competent  teachers  from  unjust 
discharge  and  permits  them  to  devote 
themselves  wholeheartedly  to  their  pro¬ 
fession.  Tenure  discourages  school 
management  based  on  fear,  and  encour¬ 
ages  leadership  based  on  confidence  and 
understanding.  Tenure  provides  a  rea¬ 
sonable  personal  and  academic  freedom 
for  teachers.  Tenure  encourages  com¬ 
petent  public-spirited  teachers  to  stay 
in  the  schools.” 


FRANK  C.  PICKELL 
Dr.  MINNIE  V.  SHANLEY 


The  death  of  Frank  G.  Pickell,  Past 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  and  Montclair 
Superintendent,  and  of  Dr.  Minnie  V. 
Shanley,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Jersey  City,  followed  close  on  the 
deaths  of  Clifford  J.  Scott  and  John  H. 
Logan.  Mr.  Pickell  died  suddenly  on 
Friday,  November  27,  less  than  a  week 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Shanley,  who 
had  long  been  ill. 

Mr.  Pickell  was  one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  schoolmen,  and  prominent 
in  national  organizations.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  Yearbook  Committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  Department’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

He  was  the  only  person  ever  to  serve 
three  times  as  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association, 
holding  that  office  during  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  education.  He  was  elected 
in  1932,  shortly  before  the  School  Sur¬ 
vey  Commission,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  appointed.  A  year  later 
the  Commission  reported,  and  for  the 
next  two  years,  a  large  portion  of  Mr. 
Pickell’s  time  was  spent  in  seeking  leg¬ 
islation  based  on  the  Report.  Such 
legislation  was  finally  passed  in  1935, 
and  when  put  into  operation,  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  foundation  program 
of  education  for  every  child  in  the 
State. 

Services  for  Mr.  Pickell,  held  in 
Montclair,  were  attended  by  prominent 
school  leaders  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  and  Country. 

While  less  active  in  state  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  than  Mr.  Pickell,  Dr. 
Shanley  was  perhaps  New  Jersey’s  out¬ 
standing  woman  educator.  Long  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  Jersey  City, 
she  was  well  known  in  her  community 
for  her  keen  mind  and  her  incisive 
thinking. 
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This  is  the  sixth  year  during  which 
a  program  of  curriculum  revision 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  elementary 
idiools  of  New  Brunswick.  It  was  ini¬ 
tiated  as  one  means  for  shifting  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  mass  to  the  individual. 
Other  aims  were : 

1.  to  sift  our  objectives,  content  and 
teaching  procedures  in  terms  of  best 
current  thinking  and  practices. 

2.  to  learn  the  arts  of  working  and 
thinking  together  by  practicing 
them  in  application  to  our  own 
problems. 

3.  to  incorporate  into  written  form 
each  year  some  of  our  most  helpful 
findings. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
CURRICULUM  STUDY 

Aware  that  the  teacher’s  participa¬ 
tion  is  essential  in  course  of  study  mak¬ 
ing,  since  it  is  only  as  she  understands 
its  elements  and  approves  of  them  that 
she  builds  them  into  the  children’s  liv¬ 
ing  ;  and  equally  aware  that  direct 
classroom  work  must  always  absorb 
her  major  energy  and  attention;  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  help  in  re¬ 
turn  for  her  time  and  effort  through 
the  following  channels : 

1.  The  number  of  curriculum  meet¬ 
ings  yearly  limited  to  six  or  seven. 

2.  Directed  study  through  guidance 
sheets  is  provided  to  parallel  these 
meetings. 

3.  Definite  classroom  undertakings 
that  linked  up  with  the  topics 
studied,  are  planned  and  required. 

4.  Part  of  the  supervisory  visitation 
program  is  related  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  study. 

5.  Most  recent,  and  most  acceptable, 
materials  bearing  on  the  curriculum 
problems  are  provided  for  each 
school. 

6.  Staff  meetings  in  the  different 
buildings  encouraged  to  cover  sup¬ 
plementary  phases  of  the  work. 

Briefly,  the  organization  plan  is  as 
follows : 

Six  curriculum  meetings  are  held 
yearly  by  the  entire  elementary  school 
staff.  These  meetings  are  by  grade 
groups,  are  an  hour  in  length,  and  are 
followed  by  a  general  auditorium  meet¬ 
ing  of  about  thirty  minutes.  On  these 
days  the  elementary  schools  are  dis¬ 
missed  at  2:30  P.  M.,  a  half  hour  is 
allowed  for  assembling,  and  the  work 
closes  at  4 :30  P.  M. 

Each  grade  meeting  is  in  charge  of  a 
chairman  appointed  from  the  group 
by  the  superintendent.  A  secretary  sim¬ 
ilarly  appointed  records  what  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  any  issues  raised.  These 
records  go  to  the  superintendent’s  office 
for  use  in  compiling  the  course.  A 
principal  chosen  by  the  superintendent 


Croup  Curriculum  Revision 
Gets  Results  in  New  Brunswick 


ANNA  J.  PETERSEN 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education 
New  Brunswick 

acts  as  adviser  for  each  grade  group. 
These  officers  serve  for  the  year. 

The  work  of  the  meetings  is  organ¬ 
ized  and  kept  in  sequence  through  guid¬ 
ance  sheets  issued  from  the  central 
office.  These  bulletins  contain  quota¬ 
tions  pertinent  to  the  topic ;  recommend 
certain  classroom  undertakings  helpful 
in  applying  the  theme;  and  list  key 
questions  with  related  reference  read¬ 
ings.  Each  teacher  receives  a  copy  of 
this  guide  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
meeting. 

The  work  of  the  meetings  is  coordi¬ 
nated  vertically  through  an  integration 
council.  The  leaders  of  the  grade 
groups  (which  include  the  principals), 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
elementary  supervisor  compose  the 
council.  It  meets  a  week  or  two  before 
the  regular  curriculum  conference.  It 
considers  curriculum  problems  that 
have  arisen  during  the  building  meet¬ 
ings  or  in  individual  preparation;  and 
la)rs  a  background  for  the  coming  meet- 
ing. 

Supplementary  consideration  of  cur¬ 
riculum  problems  on  a  building  basis 
is  under  the  control  of  each  principal. 
Majority  practice  is  to  devote  a  certain 
part  of  the  building  staff  meetings  to 
whatever  aspects  of  the  city  wide  cur¬ 
riculum  program  seem  to  need  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  problem  undertaken  by  each  build¬ 
ing  is  developed. 

B.  MATERIALS  FOR  THE 
CURRICULUM  STUDY 

The  children  are  ever  present.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  curriculum 
program  is  to  try  with  them  the  new 
that  we  learn  in  ways  that  are  possible 
and  that  promise  results.  Specific  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  is  contained  in  each  guid¬ 
ance  sheet. 

The  central  office  supplies  to  each 
building  a  nucleus  of  reference  books, 
professional  magazines,  and  courses  of 
study  that  promise  to  be  most  helpful 
to  the  year’s  undertaking. 

Each  building  staff  accumulates 
copies  of  the  most  helpful  textbooks, 
workbooks,  tests,  and  other  supple¬ 
mentary  aids  for  the  area  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Guidance  sheets,  and  other  sugges¬ 
tive  bulletins,  as  needs  arise,  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  central  office. 


During  the  year  various  members  of 
the  staff  carry  university  courses,  at¬ 
tend  professional  conventions  (or  take 
part  in  them),  and  visit  outstanding 
schools  to  secure  broader  backgrounds 
for  enriching  the  program. 

C.  SOME  MEANS  THROUGH 
WHICH  THE  CURRICULUM 
STUDY  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Teacher  participation  in 
planning  the  program. 

The  aim  is  to  secure  maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  by  all  in  planning  the  year’s 
undertaking  but  this  realization  is  a 
matter  of  time  and  of  growth.  A  re¬ 
port  of  how  this  year’s  program  was 
developed  will  illustrate  our  present 
stage. 

There  was  general  agreement  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Language  Arts  course  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons:  , 

a.  Dissatisfaction  with  present  results 
in  language  work. 

b.  Gmfusion  of  practices  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Language. 

c.  Courses  in  the  social  studies,  read¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  already  devel¬ 
oped. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  group  this  fall  a  tentative  plan 
for  the  cooperative  revision  of  the 
Language  Arts  course  was  submitted 
for  criticism.  The  plans  as  then  re¬ 
vised  were  presented  by  each  principal 
to  her  building  staff  for  further  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  so  received  were  considered  at  a 
second  administrative  meeting.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  these  suggestions  was 
made  by  one  of  the  principals  and  a 
copy  sent  to  each  elementary  teacher. 

Guided  by  these  returns  the  super¬ 
visor  prepared  an  organization  sheet 
which  received  the  superintendent’s  ap¬ 
proval;  after  which  a  copy  also  went 
to  every  teacher.  This  sheet  contained 
the  list  of  names  and  duties  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  study  group  leaders;  the  topics 
to  be  considered;  the  dates  and  places 
of  meeting;  and  a  list  of  the  major 
references. 

2.  Classroom  activities  that  parallel 
the  conference  topics. 

Changes  in  the  content  and  proced¬ 
ure  of  classroom  activities  are  expected 
to  parallel  the  general  meetings.  When 
we  were  revising  the  arithmetic  course 
every  teacher  in  grades  three  through 
six  was  asked  to  give  suitable  diagnostic 
tests  to  all  her  pupils  in  each  of  the  four 
fundamentals  at  the  integer,  fraction, 
or  decimal  levels  as  a  part  of  the  cur- 
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riculum  reorganization  program  in 
arithmetic.  She  constructed  these  tests 
herself  using  the  Brueckner,  Buswell, 
and  Sangren-Reidy  diagnostic  materials 
and  studies  as  guides.  Remedial  work 
followed  for  the  children  who  needed 
it.  Construction  of  the  tests,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  returns,  and  the  follow¬ 
up  measures  to  use  were  an  important 
feature  of  the  meetings.  So  also,  every 
teacher  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  six  made  a  study  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  number  problems  that  they 
met  outside  of  the  school.  The  find¬ 
ings  were  presented  at  the  regular  con¬ 
ferences,  and  later  turned  in  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  for  use  in  compiling  the 
course.  Similar  illustrations  could  be 
given  for  each  content  area  developed. 

3.  Super>'isory  program  linked  to 

the  curriculum  project. 

One  part  of  the  elementary  super¬ 
visor’s  work  deals  with  classroom  visi¬ 
tation  to  study  what  is  there  taking 
place  in  the  way  of  pupil  living,  and  to 
be  of  possible  service.  Practice  from 
the  first  has  been  that  principal  and  su¬ 
pervisor  study  the  situation  together; 
and  that  teacher,  principal,  and  super¬ 
visor  confer  together  from  their  differ¬ 
ent  service  viewpoints  on  the  issues  that 
may  appear.  At  times,  when  his  other 
duties  are  not  too  urgent,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  takes  part.  There  may  be  vis¬ 
itors.  At  any  rate  the  conference  in¬ 
volves  all  who  observed  the  children 
and  have  any  responsibility  for  what 
was  under  way. 

D.  SPECIFIC  TEACHER 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Leadership  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  New  Brunswick  has  acted  on  the 
principle  that  just  as  the  school  staff 
as  a  whole  grows  professionally  and 
personally  through  holding  itself  to 
the  discipline  of  producing  written  ma¬ 
terial  each  year  as  one  outcome  of  its 
curriculum  studies,  so  the  individual 
teacher  grows  through  a  similar  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Accordingly  each  teacher  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  carefully  written  account  of 
some  unit  of  experience  undertaken 
with  her  class  during  the  year;  or  has 
shared  in  developing  and  putting  into 
written  form  some  problem  undertaken 
by  the  building  staff.  In  either  case 
the  imit,  or  problem,  lies  within  the 
curriculum  area  under  study.  Tlie 
building  problem  is  always  included  in 
the  handbook ;  so  are  certain  units  that 
may  serve  as  models. 

This  year  the  following  units  are 
among  those  submitted  by  individual 
teachers  to  illustrate  language  activ¬ 
ities.  Any  subject  area  may  be  used 
but  the  written  report  will  give  major 
attention  to  the  language  elements. 


One  teacher  of  kindergarten.  Science  ex¬ 
periment!  at  the  four  year  level. 

One  teacher  of  first  grade.  Our  Winter 
Friends. 

One  teacher  of  second  grade.  Our  Own 
Reading  Book. 

One  teacher  of  third  grade.  Fun  in 
Measuring. 

One  teacher  of  fourth  grade.  Some  For¬ 
eign  Correspondence. 

One  teacher  of  fifth  grade.  Our  National 
Parks. 

One  teacher  of  sixth  grade.  Some  Great 
Musical  Composers  of  the  Renaissance. 

Special  Group.  A  Trip  to  New  York 
City. 

E.  OUTCOMES 

We  have  no  bureau  of  research  to 
check  statistically  on  returns  from  our 
curriculum  revision  program.  But 
some  common  sense  indications  may  be 
mentioned. 

1.  Better  adjustments  to  individual 
pupil  needs  are  being  secured. 

2.  An  abundance  of  worthwhile  activ¬ 
ities  are  under  way  throughout  the 
school ;  and  instruction  through 
units  of  experience  is  increasing. 

3.  School  texts,  materials,  and  equip¬ 
ment  serve  our  needs  better  because 
they  are  being  more  discrimina¬ 
tingly  selected. 

4.  Returns  from  achievement  tests  in¬ 
dicate  that  pupils  have  better  sub¬ 
ject  mastery. 

5.  Pupil  failures  are  decreasing. 

6.  As  fellow  workers  we  understand, 
like,  and  appreciate  one  another 
better. 


New  Jersey  schools  are  on  the  air; 
education  and  educational  programs  are 
expanding.  The  Review  therefore 
presents  this  service  to  its  readers. 

You  can  help  build  an  audience  for 
these  programs.  Listen  to  them,  write 
to  the  stations,  and  above  all,  tell  your 
pupils  about  them. 

New  Jersey  Programs 

Newark  Teachers’  Association — WNEW 
(1250  kc)  Fridays  at  3:30  p.  m. 

New  Brunswick  Schools — WAWZ  (1350 
kc.)  Third  Thursday  of  month  at  5:30 
p.  m. 

Trenton  Schools — WTNJ  Fridays  at  9 
a.  m.  Various  Trenton  schools  take  turns 
in  giving  these  programs. 

Homemakers’  Forum — Home  Economics 
Extension  Service,  Rutgers  University — 
WOR  Wednesdays  at  3:15  p.  m. 

Garden  Club— Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Rutgers  University — WOR  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays  at  3:15  p.  m. 


General 

Education  in  the  News — Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Mondays  at  p.  m.  WEAF  and 
Red  Network,  NBC. 

Treasures  Next  Door  (Books) — Office 
of  Education.  Mondays  at  4K)0  p.  m. 
WABC  and  CBS. 

Have  You  Heard? — Office  of  Education. 
Tuesdays  at  3:45  p.  m.  WJZ  and  Blue 
Network. 

Answer  Me  This — Office  of  Education. 
Thursdays  at  4:45  p.  m.  WEAF  and  Red 
Network. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers.  Wednesdays  at  4H)0  p.  m.  Blue  Net¬ 
work,  NBC. 

Music  Appreciation  Hour — NBC  feature 
under  Walter  Damrosch.  Fridays  at  2K)0 
p.  m.  for  series  A  and  C;  2:30  for  series 
B  and  D.  Both  Networks. 

General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs — 
Fridays  at  2:45  p.  m.  Blue  Network. 

The  World  Is  Yours — Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Smithsonian  Institute,  Sundays  at 
11:30  a.  m.  WEAF  and  Red  Network. 

American  School  of  the  Air — Monday 
through  Friday  at  2:15  p.  m.  WABC  and 
CBS. 

Let’s  Pretend — Saturdays  at  10:30  a.  ra. 
WABC  and  CBS. 

Our  American  Schools — National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  Wednesdays  from  NEA* 
headquarters  over  the  Red  Network.  6K)0 
p.  m. 

Saturdays — Florence  Hale,  Red  Network, 
11  a.  m. 

Your  English — Sundays  at  3K)0  p.  m. 
WJZ  and  NBC. 

“Background” 

The  Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  New  York  Philharmonic,  at 
well  as  many  commercials  of  merit  are 
available.  The  radio  season  moves  toward 
a  peak.  For  the  best,  check  your  local 
papers. 


Notes  on  Programs 

Three  New  Jersey  programs  are 
among  the  additions  this  month.  All 
three  programs  are  of  previous  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Rutgers  programs  for 
amateur  gardeners  and  for  homemakers 
should  interest  many  teachers  as  well  as 
parents.  Try  them  out  and  pass  the 
word  along. 

The  Trenton  schools  arc  again  put¬ 
ting  on  regular  programs  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  school  ea^  Friday. 

The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  returns  for  its  sixth  season  with 
the  double-barreled  Our  American 
Schools.  Florence  Hale  on  Saturday 
mornings  is  a  perennial  favorite.  The 
Wednesday  spot  is  handled  by  the  NEA 
staff  under  Belmont  Farley. 


Verona  Class  on  WNEW 
The  new  class  in  radio  appreciation 
at  the  Verona  High  School  turned  pro¬ 
ducer  long  enough  to  reenact  over 
WNEW  on  Dec.  11,  two  of  the  State 
Association’s  convention  scripts. 
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BOOKS 
NEW  AND 
RECENT 


Many  will  fit  your  prograni 
for  tha  approaching  aocoM 
torn*;  othara  you  will  waat 
to  considar  for  ntid* 
promotiona  and  all*) 
round  uaa. 


General  Science  for  Today. 


Watkina  and  Badall 


— Raviaad— 


New  this  Fall;  emphasizes  the  teaching  of  scientific 
principles  in  modem,  everyday  applications.  The  world 
of  today  is  the  laboratory;  simplicity  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  new  book. 

Lennes  Algebras. 

The  simplest  adequate  course  ever  offered;  superb  in 
provision  for  individual  differences. 

First  Course  Second  Course 


Practical  Mathematics. 


Lannaa 


A  general  course,  simple  enough  for  ninth  grade. 
Every  topic,  every  problem  selected  with  the  sole  ob¬ 
jective  of  immediate  utility  in  real  life. 


Report  Salaries  Up 
10^  in  Nation 

The  nation-wide  average  in  salary 
increases  is  approximately  10  per 
cent,  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers’  Agencies  reports  on  the  basis 
of  a  survey  of  its  members.  The  New 
England  states  are  the  exception  to 
this  situation,  practically  no  upward 
adjustment  being  noted  there.  A  con¬ 
tinued  upward  trend  is  expected  from 
their  analysis.  Figures  are  for  this  year 
as  compared  to  last. 

Turnover  is  highest  in  New  England 
and  the  mid-western  states;  both  these 
areas,  incidentally,  seem  to  be  starting 
new  teachers  at  lower  salaries.  The 
middle  Atlantic  states  have  the  lowest 
turnover  rate  for  1936-37,  with  the 
national  average  for  the  year  estimated 
at  20  per  cent. 

This  is  an  increase  in  turnover  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  says  the  report, 
which  lists  improved  opportunity  for 
promotion,  and  marriage,  as  the  two 
chief  reasons  for  the  increase.  A  grow¬ 
ing  prejudice  against  the  married 
teacher  is  also  reported.  Many  place¬ 
ment  bureaus  now  discourage  registra¬ 
tion  by  married  women. 

Despite  improved  conditions  many 
boards  cling  to  the  depression  idea 
that  they  can  hire  any  kind  of  teacher 
they  want  for  anything  they  care  to  pay, 
say  agencies  in  many  localities.  Never¬ 
theless,  good  experienced  teachers  are 
fast  becoming  difficult  to  find.  With 
the  exception  of  qualifying  statements 
that  the  supply  is  adequate  at  salaries 
above  $1800,  a  growing  shortage  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  country. 

The  special  fields  lead  the  demand 
because  of  widespread  restoration  of 
these  classes  to  the  curriculum.  (Our 
own  State  Association’s  report,  printed 
in  December,  underlines  the  tendency  to 
replace  depression-eliminated  services.) 
Steps  to  prevent  another  general  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  special  fields  such  as 
occurred  in  1932-33,  are  anticipated. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  pay  scale 
the  study  brings  to  light  that  only  one- 
third  of  the  states  have  some  form  of 
minimum  salary  law  and  only  one-half 
of  these  have  inflexible  minimums. 

In  summarizing,  the  agencies’  sur¬ 
vey  committee  predicts  a  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  teaching  staffs  to  reduce 
teaching  loads;  a  probable  increased 
demand  in  the  adult  education  field; 
a  tapering  of!  but  good  demand  in  the 
special  fields,  as  emphasis  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  education  seems  general. 
As  a  consequence  it  is  expected  that 
salaries  will  tend  to  rise. 

An  increasing  tendency  to  stress  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  teacher  is 
looked  for  from  employing  boards. 


Roux  French  Books 

Premier  Coure  de  Franceie 
Second  Coure  de  Franceie 

Simplicity  combined  with  un¬ 
usual  attractiveness  are  making 
these  books  popular. 

Ullmon  and  Henry 
Latin  Books 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  LATIN, 
REVISED,  and  NEW  SECOND 
LATIN  BOOK,  are  standards  in 
their  field,  now  embod^ng  the 
newest  developments  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin. 

Occupational  Civics 

Gilee 

A  simple  survey  of  modern  occu¬ 
pations,  and  guidance  for  plan- 
nii^  the  vocational,  educational, 
civic,  and  leisure-time  life  of  the 
younger  junior  high  school  pupil. 


Conduct  and  Citizenship 

Revised.  Broome  and  Adams 

Fundamentals  of  civics  and  chaz^ 
acter  building,  in  a  simple  ap¬ 
proach,  for  the  upper  grades. 

Civics  Through  Problems 

Edmonton  and  Dondineau 

Real  problems,  live  investigatkMB 
as  preparation  for  assuming  dvie 
responsibility.  For  junior  hi|^ 
schools. 

Vocations  Through 
Problems 

Edmonson  and  Dondineau 

A  new  vocations  book,  based  on 
the  method  used  in  the  authon* 
successful  dvics  text.  For  junior 
high  schools. 


For  further  information,  pleaee  write. 
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They  Stay  in  High  School 


100% 

FrMhmcn 


Elliott  Lists  3  Million  Increase 
In  School  Year  Expenditures; 
Urges  16  as  School  Age  Limit 


A  BRIGHTER  picture  of  school  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  Jersey  is  presented 
by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  school  year,  1935-36. 
Figures  assembled  by  Dr.  Elliott  indi¬ 
cate  increased  expenditures  for  many 
educational  services  and  phases  of  the 
education  process,  the  employment  of 
more  teachers  to  care  for  over-crowded 
classes,  and  a  decline  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  debt  service.  The  average 
yearly  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  New  Jersey  day  schools 
increased  $3.33  during  the  year  to 
$106.90. 

Most  important  among  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commissioner  is  the 
appropriation  of  $1,716,616.61  by  the 
Liegislature  to  pay  the  legal  quotas  for 
teachers,  tuition  and  transportation  and 
tc  maintain  the  three  cents  for  days' 
attendance  level  in  those  counties  which 
do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  meet  the 
l^al  quotas.  The  Commissioner  also 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age  for  children  should 
be  raised  to  sixteen  and  that  eighth 
grade  graduation  or  its  equivalent 
should  be  required  for  all  boys  and  girls 
who  obtain  age  and  schooling  certifi¬ 
cates. 

The  total  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  is  526,  of  whom  343  were 
added  in  the  high  schools.  This  in¬ 


crease  in  the  total  number  of  teachers 
is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  the  average  annual 
salary  of  New  Jersey  teachers,  which 
last  year  reached  a  low  point  of 
$1,802.47,  despite  increased  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  salaries.  Nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  New  Jersey  teachers  last 
year  received  less  than  $1,000  a  year, 
with  49  of  these  paid  less  than  $700 
for  their  services. 

Total  Increase  $3,125,690 

Educational  expenditures  which 
showed  a  decrease  over  1934-35  costs 
were  fuel,  insurance,  and  debt  service. 
The  total  increase  was  ^,125,690.08. 
The  distribution  of  this  increase  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  significant.  In  1934-35 
teachers’  salaries,  which  had  been  re¬ 
duced  nearly  $12,000,000  from  the 
payroll  of  1931-32,  showed  a  further 
actual  decrease  of  $20,033.90.  The 
amount  paid  for  teachers’  salaries 
this  year  increased  $615,229.21  over 
1934-35. 

Expenditures  for  textbooks  last 
year  showed  an  increase  of  $70,857.75 
over  the  previous  year.  This  year  ex¬ 
penditures  have  increased  $104,174.91 
over  1934-35,  which,  notes  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  “indicates  that  school  dis¬ 
tricts  recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 

Miss  Average  Teacher's 
Salary 
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situation  are  now  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
store  one  of  the  important  tools  of  in¬ 
struction.”  Educational  supplies  were 
increased  this  year,  as  were  expendi¬ 
tures  for  health  service,  attendance 
service,  and  maintenance  of  school 
plant.  The  manual  training  account 
shows  a  decrease  of  $24,460.45,  “not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact,”  says  Dr. 
Elliott,  “that  this  account  provides 
supplies  and  material  for  the  newly 
developed  classes  in  which  instruction 
is  definitely  adapted  to  the  interests, 
abilities,  and  capacities  of  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  the  upper  grades  and 
high  schools.” 

Refunding  in  23  Districts 

The  reduced  cost  of  debt  services 
seems  to  have  resulted  in  part  from  the 
refunding  operations  which  have  been 
authorized  in  twenty-three  districts. 
Part  of  the  reduction  reflects  also  the 
reduced  rate  of  interest  on  the  issues  of 
refunding  bonds,  and  the  interest  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  reduced  school  debt  of  the 
State.  Dr.  Elliott  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  bonds 
paid  during  the  current  year  was  one 
and  one-half  times  the  amount  issued. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  bright¬ 
ening  of  the  school  picture  implies  “all’s 
well  with  the  schools,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  points  out  that  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  districts  and  counties  were 
$20,691,893.06  less  than  for  the  year 
1931-32. 

Improved  conditions  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  something  of  a  building 
spurt.  During  the  year  under  review 
$5,296,546.23  was  spent  for  additions 
and  improvements,  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
and  for  equipment.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  three  and  one- 
third  millions  over  the  expenditures  for 
last  year.  “When  the  construction 
represented  by  these  expenditures  has 
been  completed,”  the  report  states,  “the 
overcrowded  conditions  in  a  number  of 
our  high  schools  will  be  relieved.” 

Concerning  the  shortage  of  state-aid, 
the  Commissioner  has  the  following  to 
say: 

“When  the  apportionment  of  state 
funds  to  the  several  counties  was  made 
in  June,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  money  in  the  Ten  Per 
Cent  Reserve  Fund  to  pay  the  legal 
quotas  covering  allotments  for  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents, 
for  high  school  tuition  pupils  and  allot- 
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ments  for  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  the  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Nine-tenths  of  the  Reserve 
Fund  is  available  for  the  pajmnent  of 
quotas  and  days’  attendance  in  those 
counties  which  do  not  have  sufficient 
money  to  meet  the  legal  quotas.  It  was 
found  that  the  total  shortage  amounted 
to  $1,716,616.61.  Of  ^is  amount 
$177,711.16  represented  shortage  in 
legal  quotas  and  $1,538,905.45  the 
amount  which  was  required  to  pay 
three  cents  for  each  da3rs’  attendance 
under  the  formula  adopt^  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  distribution 
of  this  fund.  These  amounts  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  school  budgets  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  should  be  met  by 
an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature.” 

“Raise  Compulsory  Level” 

The  question  of  raising  the  compul¬ 
sory  age  for  school  attendance  draws 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
Commissioner : 

“There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
recent  years  regarding  the  age  at  which 
workers  should  be  admitted  to  industry. 
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Most  enlightened  industrialists  hold 
that  youth  should  not  be  admitted  to 
industrial  pursuits  before  sixteen. 
Many  of  the  most  competent  indus¬ 
trialists  and  most  students  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  regard  eighteen  as  the  desirable 
age  at  which  youth  shall  enter  industry. 

“The  depression  has  taught  us  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  children  to  industrial  pursuits  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  sixteen.  That  child 
development  should  not  be  hampered 
and  that  opportunities  for  education 
should  not  be  denied  youth  are  suffici¬ 
ent  reasons  for  making  the  requirement 
that  children  attain  the  age  of  sixteen 
before  entering  industry.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  for  the  youthful  group  of 
workers  to  displace  from  industry  some¬ 
what  older  workers  who  have  left 
school  and  should  have  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  are  presented  for  wage  earning 
makes  such  a  provision  highly  desirable. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  compulsory 
age  for  children  should  be  raised  to  six¬ 
teen  and  that  eighth  grade  graduation 
or  its  equivalent  should  be  required  for 
all  boys  and  girls  who  obtain  age  and 
schooling  certificates." 


Among  the  recent  developments  of 
interest  in  the  field  of  teacher  training. 
Dr.  Elliott  notes  the  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  preparation  of  elementary 
teachers  whi^  has  been  worked  out 
and  whidi  has  been  inaugurated  at 
Paterson.  Briefly,  this  program  plans 
to  offer  a  regular  four-year  teacher 
training  curriculum  similar  to  that 
offered  in  other  institutions  which  train 
elementary  teachers.  In  this,  profes¬ 
sional  work  is  distributed  through  the 
four  years.  To  a  two-year  unit  will  be 
admitted  students  with  the  same  prep¬ 
aration  as  those  admitted  to  the  four- 
year  program.  These  students  will 
take  a  program  of  studies  which  does 
not  include  any  professional  subjects. 
All  of  the  work  consists  of  acceptable 
college  courses  similar  to  the  courses 
offered  in  the  four-year  program.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  those  students 
qualified  to  undertake  a  teacher-train¬ 
ing  program  will  be  selected  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  Those  not  selected  may  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  other  institu¬ 
tions.  Acceptable 
electives  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  two- 
year  program.  A 
few  specially  quali¬ 
fied  students  will 
be  allowed  to 
transfer  to  the 
four-year  program 
at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  of¬ 
fered  after  a  trial 
of  several  years  to 
determine  the  op¬ 
timum  method  of 
training  elementary  teachers. 

“The  program,  in  my  judgment,” 
notes  Dr.  Elliott,  “is  one  of  the  most 
important  departures  we  have  taken  in 
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recent  years  and,  if  results  warrant, 
recommendation  will  be  made  that  it 
be  adopted  in  certain  of  our  other  ele¬ 
mentary  training  institutions.” 

The  accompanying  charts  illustrate 
several  of  the  most  important  points 
made  in  the  report.  They  indicate 
that  the  retentiveness  of  the  1935  hi^ 
school  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
its  1931  predecessor.  They  show  a  de¬ 
cided  shift  away  from  the  college  pre¬ 
paratory  courses  in  high  school,  with 
consequent  growth  of  the  commercial, 
vocational  and  general  courses. 

Recorded  also  is  the  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  high  sdiool 
pupils,  despite  a  slowing  up  of  the 
rate  of  increase.  They  show,  further, 
the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been 
made,  even  in  depression  years,  in  the 
direction  of  better  trained  teachers  for 
New  Jersey  children. 


Professional  Training  of  New  Jersey  Teachers 
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The  Review's  Book  Section 


Joyous  Is  the  Word 
For  Bogoslovsky 


(The  Ideal  School — B.  B.  Bogotlovskv- 
Macmillan — $2.50) 

Tie  educational  philosophy  of 
personalism  as  applied  to  high 
schools  is  submitted  by  B.  B.  Bogoslov¬ 
sky  in  The  Ideal  School.  Personal¬ 
ism  is  based  on  “the  acceptance  of  per¬ 
sonality  as  the  supreme  reality  and 
value,  everjThing  else  being  derivative 
from  it.” 

The  philosophy  is  expounded  in  the 
most  joyous  book  about  education  that 
has  crossed  our  desk  in  many  years. 
Joyous  is  undoubtedly  the  word.  Edi¬ 
torial  eyes  weary  of  much  writing  and 
reading  of  writing.  They  learn  to 
skim  a  book  rapidly  in  the  line  of  duty, 
passing  judgment  on  a  phrase  here,  a 
page  there,  a  study  of  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  and  a  rewrite  of  the  preface  or 
the  publisher’s  blurb. 

This  book  is  the  exception.  The  re¬ 
viewer  took  it  to  bed  with  him,  and 
chuckled  himself  to  sleep  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  philosophers  “who  love  their 
problems  so  much  that  they  arc  afraid 
to  solve  them  lest  they  lose  them.” 


and  the  administrators  who  “love  their 
achievements  so  much  that  they  are 
afraid  to  think  about  what  they  are 
doing  lest  they  be  forced  to  stop.”  Not 
to  mention  the  psychologists  who 
“neither  think  nor  do  things,”  but  “just 
‘observe  human  behavior’  and  feel 
superior  to  evcty’body  else.” 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfair  to  Mr.  Bogos¬ 
lovsky  to  quote  his  quips  first.  He  sets 
himself  a  most  difficult  task  and  does 
it  well.  In  fictional  form  he  presents 
his  “ideal  school”  and  the  philosophy 
behind  it.  This  forces  him  to  be  more 
concrete  than  most  of  his  philosophical 
fellows,  who  demand  that  others  trans¬ 
late  into  classroom  and  curricula  the 
results  of  their  contemplation.  As  di¬ 
rector  of  Chern’  Lawn  School  in  Da¬ 
rien,  Conn.,  Mr.  Bogoslovsky  faces  this 
side  of  the  problem  continually. 

The  “ideal  school”  is  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  very  young,  very  “Progres¬ 
sive”  Ph.D.  on  his  way  to  his  first 
imiversity  professorship,  with  mind  and 
luggage  stored  with  the  very  latest 
terms.  He  meets  a  teacher  from  the 
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Kanzer  and  Schaal’s 

ESSENTIALS  OF 
BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

For  oae^year  or  one -semester 
courses.  Logical  development  bas¬ 
ed  on  real  business  situations. 
Abundance  of  problem  and  drill 
material. 


ideal  school,  who  unsettles  both  his 
mind  and  his  luggage  with  a  gleeful 
dialectical  destruction  of  “Progressive" 
terms  and  theories.  Our  hero  then 
stops  ofi  for  a  day  at  the  school,  view¬ 
ing  it  in  company  with  a  Survey  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Eminent  Educators. 

Empty  Pay  Check 

Progressive  Education,  contends  its 
critic,  is  “a  pay  envelope  without  a 
check  in  it  .  .  .  The  New  Educati<m 
is  negative  and  utterly  formal  ...  it 
is  also  fimdamentally  insufficient  .  .  . 
essentially  and  fundamentally  insuffi¬ 
cient,  bemuse  it  does  not  provide  any 
satisfactory  method  or  criterion  for 
evaluation,  although  it  aims  to  replace 
an  old  traditional  set  of  values  and 
procedures  by  something  different  and 
new.  In  a  social  movement  which  em¬ 
phatically  insists  on  always  going  ahead, 
always  moving  fast,  this  utter  lack 
of  a  sense  of  direction  and  of  the 
ability  for  orientation  must  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  fundamental  deficiency.” 

The  “ideal  school”  is  a  secondary 
school.  Its  aim  is  to  help  students  “to 
live  rich  and  significant  lives,  to  build 
harmonious  and  colorful  personalities, 
to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  glory  of  be¬ 
ing  happy,  to  face  suffering  when  it 
comes  with  dignity  and  profit,  and 
finally  to  help  other  people  to  live  this 
superior  life.” 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided 
into  four  divisions  or  sections,  supple¬ 
mented  by  daily  assemblies  designed  “to 
give  systematic  training  in  common  ex¬ 
periencing,”  and  by  the  Center,  or  Self- 
Building  Division.  The  four  divisions 
are  the  Universe  Division,  the  Civiliza¬ 
tion  Division,  the  Culture  Division,  and 
the  Personality  Division. 

The  Universe  Division  is  devoted  to 
“all  phenomena  of  nature  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  human  activities  and  their 
effects  on  the  environment.”  Withm 
it  are  offered  the  following  units  or 
courses,  (1)  Evolution,  (2)  Energy, 
(3)  Matter,  (4)  Life,  (5)  Scientific 
1  echnique. 

Gvilization  Division 

The  Civilization  Division  is  concern- 
I  ed  with  “the  progressively  accumulat¬ 
ing  total  of  tools,  devices,  traditions, 
and  institutions  that  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  survival,  safety,  secur¬ 
ity  and  comfort  of  the  human  race  as 
a  whole  and  of  each  of  us  in  particu¬ 
lar.”  Culture,  as  used  here,  comprises 
“all  activities,  traditions  and  institu¬ 
tions  that  essentially  deal  with  observ¬ 
ing,  interpreting  and  evaluating  envir¬ 
onment,  with  finding  the  meaning  of 
it,  with  enjoying  and  suffering,  accept¬ 
ing  and  rejecting  it.”  The  topics  or 
units  included  within  these  two  divisions 
are  too  numerous  for  quotation.  Two 
phases  deserve  special  comment,  how¬ 
ever.  One  is  the  inclusion  of  "courses” 
in  love,  religion,  family  life  and  friend- 
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ship-  The  other  is  the  summary  or  re-  : 
view  courses  leading  to  a  consideration  1 
of  ‘‘Our  future  society  as  it  tends  to  i 
be  and  as  we  want  it  to  be.” 

The  fourth  main  division  concen¬ 
trates  upon  the  study  of  personalities, 
appearance,  physiology  of  personality,  < 
mental  make-up,  intellect  and  reason¬ 
ing,  what  makes  a  good  personality,  and 
improvement  of  personalities,  culminat- 
mg  in  a  study  of  ‘‘human  personality 
as  it  tends  to  be  and  as  we  want  it 
to  be."  Finally,  the  Center  or  Person¬ 
ality-Building  Division  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  changes  in  the  pu¬ 
pils  themselves  as  a  result  of  the  learn¬ 
ings  in  the  other  divisions.  This  di¬ 
vision,  naturally,  is  thought  of  as  the 
heart  of  the  school. 

Two  features  of  the  ideal  school  de¬ 
serve  special  comment.  One  is  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  its  builder  upon  beauty  and 
upon  the  use  of  all  that  science  has  to 
offer.  The  emphasis  upon  beauty  in 
building,  in  class,  in  assembly  programs, 
in  classroom  appears  upon  every  page. 
So,  likewise,  does  the  emphasis  upon  the 
equipment  of  the  school ;  only  once 
does  he  concede  that  ‘‘the  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  we  stand  for  can  be  realized 
in  a  much  more  poorly  implemented 
school.”  The  other,  amazing  in  view 
of  the  detailed  presentation  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  is  the  failure  to  consider  ade¬ 
quately  time-allotment  between  the  va¬ 
rious  divisions  of  the  school. 

Techniques  Overemphasized 

The  philosophy  of  personalism  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  revolt  against  two  phases 
of  modern  education,  its  concern  with 
techniques  for  doing  things  without  ade¬ 
quate  consideration  of  what  is  being 
done,  and  its  emphasis  upon  socializa¬ 
tion,  Of  the  project  method,  Mr. 
Bogoslovsky  notes,  ‘‘This  device  defi¬ 
nitely  and  unequivocally  makes  the 
‘content’  of  learning  quite  subordinate 
to  the  method  of  procedure.  When 
‘how’  to  learn  is  overemphasized,  ‘what’ 
to  learn  becomes  quite  indefinite,  in¬ 
deed  almost  accidental.  In  extreme 
cases  in  which  work  is  organized  on 
a  project  basis  entirely,  there  are  times 
when  neither  teacher  nor  students  know 
what  they  will  do  next.” 

“To  us  progressive  educators,  edu¬ 
cation  always  has  been  essentially  the 
continuous  process  of  adjustment  of  an 
mdividual  to  his  complicated  social 
and  socialized  environment,”  protests 
one  of  the  visitors. 

"At  present,  to  a  large  majority  of 
educators,”  comes  the  reply,  “educa¬ 
tion  is  mainly  the  social  adjustment.  In 
fact.  Society  has  lately  b^ome  quite 
a  new  diety.  The  concept  is  idolized, 
the  word  capitalized,  and  everything 
‘  about  it  is  made  distinctly  ritualistic. 
Man  is  supposed  to  be  born  into  the 
original  sin  of  being  unsocial,  and  the 
tingle  purpose  of  his  existence  is  to  be 
mialwd  .  .  .  Everything  has  to  be 


socialized — from  socialized  recitations 
to  socialized  kitchens,  and  from  social¬ 
ized  religion  to  socialized  athletics  .  . . 

Society  Sum  of  PersonaUtiea 

“Since  we  believe  in  personality  as 
the  supreme  value,  to  accept  society 
also  as  the  supreme  value  would  be 
intellectually  erroneous  and  morally 
unsound.  To  us  society,  aside  and  above 
the  personalities  that  comprise  it,  is 
either  a  fiction  or  a  useless  structure, 
usually  ugly  .  .  .  Identifying  educa¬ 
tion  with  adjustment  to  society  or  even 
considering  the  adjustments  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  education  would  be 
obviously  out  of  place  in  our  orienta¬ 


tion.  The  purpose  of  education  is  im¬ 
proving  human  personalities.  The  fact 
that  a  high  type  of  personality  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  its  society  does  not  disqualify 
the  personality,  does  not  brand  it  as 
'anti-social,'  but  is  a  strong  indictment 
against  the  society  as  anti-personal.  If 
a  low  kind  of  personality  fits  very  well 
into  its  society,  again  this  does  not  im¬ 
prove  the  personality  at  all;  but  it 
certainly  disqualifies  the  society.  In 
both  cases  what  should  be  done  is  to 
concentrate  all  efforts  on  adjusting  the 
society  to  the  better  t3rpe  of  perswiality, 
even  if  the  lower  type  of  personality  is 
made  imadjusted  by  it.” 

L.  B.  J. 


HAPPY  ROAD 

TO  READING. . .  Basal  Readers 

(Dopp-Pitts-Garnson)  Uterary-Experience  Type 


Literary 

Vocabulary  control  in  this  new  series  is  achieved 
so  skillfully  that  stories  are  not  distorted  by 
mechanical  repetitions. 

Stories  have  charm,  plot,  interest  and  humor. 

Experience 

Reading,  as  interpreted  in  this  series,  is  part 
of  the  pupil’s  everyday  experience.  • 

Story  interest  is  based  on  extensive  studies  ot 
childhood  experience. 

Pictures  reflect  child  interests  and  activities. 
Story  content  of  each  unit  may  be  used  to 
motivate  individual  or  class  activities  which  it 
suggests. 

It  may  also  be  used  as  literary  climax  to  pupil 
or  class  activities. 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  new  series 
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Reading  to  Learn 

Yoakum,  Baglejr  and  Knowlton.  Mac¬ 
millan  Company. 

Swiss  Twins 

Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

These  books  are  mentioned  for  many 
countries  and  several  grade  levels. 
Dutch,  Mexican,  Japanese  and  Pio¬ 
neer  twins  are  some  named  speci¬ 
fically. 

The  Stort  of  Long  Ago 
Southworth  and  Southworth.  Iroquois. 

GRADE  FIVE 

PiNOCCHIO 

C.  Collodi.  John  C.  Winston. 

Little  Maid  or  Old  Philadelphia 
Alice  Turner.  Curtis-Penn. 
Czechoslovak  Fairt  Tales 
Parker  Filmore.  Harcourt  Brace. 
Granny’s  Wonderful  Chair 
Frances  Browne.  Macmillan. 

Manuel  in  Mexico 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple.  Little,  Brosm. 
Made  in  Mexico 
Susan  Smith.  Alfred  Knopf. 

A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home 
Prescott  and  Dana.  Marshall  Jones 
Forest  Runners 
Altsheler.  Appleton  Century. 

Shanty  Ann 

Grace  Moon.  Fred  Stokes. 

The  Blue  Teapot 
Alice  Dalgliesh. 

GRADE  SIX 
Beppo  and  Lucia 
Olcott.  Silver  Burden. 

Chi  Wee 

G.  Moon.  Doubleday,  Page. 


Supplementary  Readers  Listed 
On  Basis  of  Pleasure  in  Use 


GRADE  ONE 


The  books  listed  below  have  been 

found  pleasant  reading  in  grades  Betty  Jane  and  Her  Friends 
one  to  seven  in  elementary  schools  I-***'*  E»*“8^ood-  American  Book. 

throughout  the  state.  This  does  not  Scmnce  Storiea  Book  I 
•  ^  ,  Beiucnamp,  Crampton  aod  Gray.  Scott, 

indicate  an  exhaustive  survey  but  rather  Forctman. 

a  sampling  of  schools  in  various  parts  social  Soence  Readers 
of  the  state.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

For  the  most  part,  the  grade  in  which  We  Look  Adout  Us 
the  book  is  being  used  is  listed.  Teach-  Craig  and  Burke.  Ginn, 
ers  were  asked  to  list  books  found  most  At  Home  and  Away 
enjoyable  this  year.  Burden. 

John  C.  Winston. 

GRADE  TWO 

Round  About  (Alice  and  Jerry  series) 
Peterson  and  Company. 

This  series  is  mentioned  by  many.* 
Edna  Wood  of  New  Bnmswick,  list- 
mg  If  I  Were  Going  for  the  fourth 
grade,  writes:  “The  children  say, 
‘I  have  to  take  that  book  home.  My 
mother  hasn’t  finished  it.’ 

Stories  for  Evert  Day 

_  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Who  Goes  There? 

Macmillan. 

Deuoa 

G.  Newman.  Rand-McNally. 

Our  Pets — Nida  and  Neda 
D.  C.  Heath. 

Peter's  Family 
Scott,  Foresman. 

Toby  Chipmunk 

McElroy  and  Young.  American  Book. 
Mister  Penny 
Viking. 

East  Steps  to  Playtime 
M.  Guriessen.  Newson. 

The  Animal  Fair 
Harcourt,  Brace. 

Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories 
B.  R.  Buckingham.  Ginn. 

GRADE  THREE 

A  Trip  to  New  York  with  Bobby  and 
Betty 

Lowell  Tliomas.  Publisher  not  listed. 

The  Book  of  Indian  Crafts  and  Indian 
Lore 

Julian  Harris  Salmon. 

Johnny  Giraffe 
Marjorie  Barrows. 

The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes 
Margery  Clark.  Doubleday-Doran 
Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway  Lands 
Joseph  C.  Sendelar.  Buhley,  Cardy, 
Chicago. 

The  Farmer  at  Hu  Work 
John  Beaty.  Saalfield  Publishing,  New 
York. 

Children  of  Japan 
S.  B.  May.  Rand-McNally. 
Neighborhood  Stories 
Atwood  and  Thomas.  Ginn. 

GRADE  FOUR 

Katruia  and  Jan — The  Skating  Gander 
These  books  are  a  continued  story  al- 
thoui^  prinud  by  separau  houses.  The 
first  is  by  the  Wise-Parslow  Company 
and  the  second  by  the  P.  P.  Volland  Com¬ 
pany. 


Model  F  PICTUROL  Projedor 

One  of  asny  typo  iorKhook 


Picturols 

Teach  With 
Thoroughness 


Replenish  your 
Vitamins  and  Vigor 

.  .  .  by  spending  a  January 
week-end  or  two  at  the  Hotel 
Dennis.  Sparkling  in  the  sun, 
with  just  the  right  amount  of 
tingle  in  its  fresh  sea  breezes, 
Atlantic  City  is  delightful  now. 
With  the  sundecks,  eolaria,  health 
bathe  and  famous  cuisine  of  the 
Hotel  Dennie,  such  a  week-end 
will  fortify  you  with  vitamins 
and  vigor  for  the  long  dull  months 
to  come.  Write  for  information. 


When  a  lesson  in  histww, 
science,  geography  or  some 
other  subject  is  illustrated 
with  PICTUROLS,  pupils  in¬ 
stantly  grasp  important  facts 
and  thoroughly  understand. 

The  teacher’s  time  is  saved. 
For  with  the  principal  points 
visualized  by  PICTUROLS, 
the  teacher  can  explain  the 
lesson  in  fewer  words. 

Each  of  the  still  pictures  in 
a  PICTUROL  can  be  project¬ 
ed  by  an  S.V.E.  Projector  to 
a  size  large  enough  to  be  seen 
by  the  entire  class.  Write 
for  PICTUROL  and  PRO- 
JEC'TOR  catalogues  now! 
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Tobt  Tylik 

James  Ods.  Harper  Bros. 

Child’s  Hiaroar  of  Woslo 

V.  M.  Hillyer.  Century. 

PsTta  AND  Nanct  in  South  Ameuca 
M.  Comfort.  Beckley  Hardy. 

Si,  Si,  Rosita 

Russell.  American  Book. 

GRADE  SEVEN 
Boa  Gordon,  Cub  Rbpobteii 
G.  M.  Dean.  Junior  Literary  Guild, 
Doubleday-Doran. 

Inventions  and  Discoveries  of  Anoeht 
Times 

W.  L.  Nida.  Laidlaw  Bros. 

Stort  of  Mankind 

Van  Loon.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

Two  Children  of  Ttrr 
Kent.  Doubleday-Doran. 

Yesterday — The  Foundation  of  Today 
Aker,  Nelson  and  Aker.  Harr  Wagner. 
My  Book  of  History,  Vou  2 
Miller  and  Baum.  Bookhouse  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  Chicago  and  Toronto. 

Liberty  or  Death 
Alexander  Key.  Harper  Bros. 

GRADE  NOT  SPECIFIED 
From  Columbus  to  Lincoln 
Alfred  E.  Logie.  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 
American  Lands  and  People 
Russell  Smith.  John  C.  Winston. 

Mr.  Marionette 

Kathleen  Colvile.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
Wigwam  Stories 
Mary  C.  Judd.  Ginn. 

Lupe  Goes  to  School 
Esther  Brann.  Macmillan. 

•  In  listing  the  Alice  and  Jerry 
readers  (Row,  Peterson),  Mrs.  A. 
Virginia  Adams,  Vineland  Elementary 
principal,  reports  that  the  Alice  “who 
aided  in  putting  out  these  books  was 
formerly  a  pupil  in  our  school,  later  a 
student  from  Glassboro  Normal  who 
practiced  in  our  school  and  still  later 
one  of  my  sixth  grade  teachers  •  *  *  .” 

Smaller  Type  Size 
Approved  for  Readers 

Several  publishers  have  recently 
taken  the  view  that  smaller  type  in 
primary  readers  is  educationally  more 
sound  and  certainly  more  economical. 
Among  them  is  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  which  contributes  a  note  on 
research  on  the  visual  factors  involved, 
as  reported  by  The  Publishers 
Weekly: 

P.  S.  Stockmeyer  (New  York 
teacher)  told  a  meeting  of  the  Book 
Clinic  that,  “Given  a  simple  type  face, 
it  will  often  prove  that  the  smaller 
sizes  will  be  easier  for  the  child  to  read 
than  the  larger.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  with  a  larger  type  there  are  fewer 
words  to  the  line  and  the  child  has, 
therefore  to  make  more  jumps  from 
line  to  line  than  if  smaller  type  were 
used.  This  results  in  fatigue  and  nerv¬ 
ous  strain.  It  is  easier  for  the  child  to 
move  his  eyes  over  smaller  type  because 
his  muscular  training  is  not  yet  ready 
for  long  sweeps  of  the  eye.” 


Confounding 
The  Economist 

CHARLES  BRODSKY 
Waaquahie  High  School 
Nawark 

(BuoDiNC  America.  Society  for  Currico- 
lum  study.  Published  mouthly  from 
October  through  May.  $2.00  per  single 
subscription.  Group  rates  on  request. 
Address  425  West  123rd  Street,  New 
York  City.) 

Building  America,  a  photographic 
textbook-magazine  of  modem  problems 
is  part  of  the  ever  increasing  stream  of 
present  day  literature  which  expresses 
the  fact  that  “American  people  have 


so  far  mastered  the  forces  of  nature  . . . 
that  we  can  now  live  in  an  age  of  plenty 
for  all.” 

In  the  first  series  (the  publicatuMi  s 
now  in  volume  2),  our  progress  was 
dramatized,  and  our  shortcomings 
noted  in  fields  like  Health,  Transpor¬ 
ta  t  i  o  n,  Communication,  Housing, 
Machines,  Power,  Food  and  Recrea¬ 
tion.  This  year’s  topics  include:  Our 
Constitution,  Safety,  Qothing,  Social 
Security,  Steel,  We  Consumers,  Con¬ 
servation,  and  Movies. 

The  studies  are  an  iimovation  in  the 
field  of  pictorial  textbooks,  but  are  a 
welcome  aid  to  teachers  vHio  use  them 
only  for  supplementary  material.  They 


Locally  Mamaged 
OJfices  in  10  .V 

Camdin — 4(h  Floor, 
Broadway-Srereos 
Bide.  Camden  7940 
LknaSt.  641 
8rhFl..WJ«»eyTt. 
Bids..  Camden  7030 
LicnueNa  647 
Euxabitm— 7ih  FL, 
Albcndcr  Bids.. 
Eluabeth  3-4343. 
UctmaNt.6a7 

Hackinsack  -  6<h  FI., 
topics  Ttusr  Co. 
Bl^. 

HaAcnaack  2-364B 
LxtujtS*.  696 
JiasiY  City— 3th  FI., 
letKY  Jtl.  Bids.. 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132 
LKtmaSt.643 
NlVARK-4lh  FI.. 
Nat  I  Newark  Bl<^.. 
Miichell  2-3412 
LHmaS*.  299 


HomseboU  Finance 
'eu’ Jersey  Cities 

Orancs— 2nd  FI., 
Main  Bi  Day  Bids.. 
Oranse  3-2131 
UaanS*.  679 

Pamak — 6th  Floor. 
Passaic  Nat'l  Bank 
Bids  PassaK  2-8818 
LinajeNa.  690 

Patirson— 3rd  FI  . 
Ktersoo  Nat’l  B'k 
Bids. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
L«nntNa639 

PUTH  Amsoy— 6<h 
Ft..  Perth  Amboy 
Nat  l  Bank  Bids, 
l^rth  Amboy  4-3663 
LaraawNa.  691 

TR8NTON— 3th  FI.. 
Tienion  Tnist  Co. 
Bids..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  3138 
LktmnSe.  660 


HmuaAa/d  tiartts  Ut  Um  mtmtkly  wM 

nth  tbt  Htmjtnty  law,  2''i%  m  mm- 

pmuiimlamta  mb 


CAN  BORROW 
BY  MAIL 

from  Household  Finance 


No  Socurily,  Endorsora  or 
"Co-Mokors”  Roquirod— ' 
Just  Your  .Own  Signoturs 


•  This  coaventeae  way  to  bociow  foremetgendq 
has  helped  thousands  of  teacheis.  You  make 
applicadoa  for  the  money  you  need  by  mail  and 
sign  a  simple  note  That's  dl  there  is  to  it.  Nose- 
curicy  whatever  b  required.  We  make  no  inquiria 
of  your  employer.  No  one  except  ourselva  will 
know  about  your  loan.  Monthly  tepayments  may 
be  extended  over  a  long  period  of  rime. 

Thb  confidential  service  has  been  deireloped 
by  Household  Finance  to  meet  the  finaoaal 
needs  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  conducted  by  people  intimately  acquainted 
with  theii  many  money  problems. 

If  convenient  for  you  and  quick  service  is 
important,  we  suggest  that  you  cril  at  our  nearest 
office  and  talk  over  your  problem  in  a  private 
coosultatioo  room.  Or  mail  the  coupon  for 
complete  detaib  so  you  arill  have' the  informa- 
tioo  handy  for  future  reference. 

Monuy  Monogumunf  CounsuJ 

Household  Finance  docs  more  than  eatend  direct 
financial  aid.  Here  a  loan  b  part  of  a  coostructive 
effort  to  put  the  borrowers’  money  affiuxs  on  a 
sound  ba^  so  that  they  may  nor  have  to  borrow 
again.  To  thb  end  Hotuebold  Finance  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  scrim  of  pamphlets  oo  Money  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Bettet  Briynauiship.  These  hmre  helped 
thousands  of  teachm  to  get  out  of  the  rut  finan¬ 
cially.  Ask  for  them  at  any  Household  office. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 


FRII  ■OOMAKVa  AM* 

AMMAICATIOM  1AMK 


Mail  <hU  coupon 
wbeib«r  you  with  an 
uiuiu.  ^'^>4  loan  or 
not  You  never  know 
when  tbU  infouBa- 
tion  will  come  in 
kamly.  If  immediate 
ktan  ia  wanted,  state 
amount  deaited. 


Household  Finance  Coipocation 

(See  addresaca  above— mail  to  naaraet  office) 

Pkaac  mail  me  free  com  of  your  brochure:  "The  Special  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teachers.'*  1  understand  thu  le- 
quest  places  me  undci  oo  oblicauon  to  ncBotiatc  a  loan. 

Sam . . . 

AMrm . 

Cits . . 

.Inaear  /  wok  n  hmm  I . 
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Buflding  America  is,  on  the  whole,  a  the  home  in  producing  well-rounded, 
scientific  way  of  furthering  real  Amer-  well-adapted  members  of  society.  Hence 
icanism  through  interesting  its  readers  this  book. 

in  America’s  social,  economic,  and  cul-  Mrs.  Mary  Langworthy,  President 
tural  achievements,  the  status  of  our  of  the  National  Gingress  of  Parents 
people,  and  the  possibilities  of  progress,  and  Teachers,  in  her  introductim 

states  that  the  purpose  of  this  volume 
is  to  serve  as  “a  sourcebook  for  study 
groups,  an  inspiration  to  isolated  par¬ 
ents  and  a  guide  to  a  richer  life  to¬ 
gether.”  This  it  accomplishes.  There 
are  chapters  on  every  phase  of  home¬ 
making  by  authorities  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields. 

Writers  include  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  Sidonie  Gruenberg,  Lita  Bane, 
Dr.  Will  Earhart,  Dudley  Watson, 
William  Cameron  and  others  of  equal 
note. 


fit  well  into  the  unit  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  especially.  Each  study  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  brief  but  very  usable  bib¬ 
liography,  while  a  Teacher’s  Guide  of 
more  or  less  value  also  accompanies  the 
work. 

Pictores  Tell  Own  Story 
Undoubtedly  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  series,  in  addition  to  its  time¬ 
liness,  is  the  organization  and  technical 
excellence  of  the  nugazines.  Pictures, 
graphs,  charts,  cartoons,  and  old  prints 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  space,  telling 
a  complete  story  of  their  own.  The 
text  might  confoimd  the  orthodox  econ¬ 
omist  by  its  very  simplicity  of  style  and 
statement.  It  is  reasonably  accurate 
and  very  efiFective. 


Rates  Workbooks  Weil 
If  Used  with  Texts 

CELENA  ROWE 
Newark 

(Health  and  Geowth  Woekbooks,  a  series 
of  six  books  by  Charters-Smiley-Strang 
to  accompany  the  Health  and  Geowth 
texts  by  the  same  authors.  Macmillan 
and  Company,  1936.  List  price  28c.) 

These  workbooks  should  be  valuable 
to  the  elementary  school  child.  In  his 
first  book  he  is  urged  to  keep  through¬ 
out  the  year  several  personal  health 
charts.  He  learns  good  habits  because 
through  his  workbook  he  is  taught  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  by  a  positive  point  of  view. 
He  deals  with  healthy,  happy  children 
engaged  in  wholesome  activities.  Les¬ 
sons  on  proper  food,  care  of  the  body, 
disease  prev'ention,  and  safety  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  intensified  by  “Things  to 
Do”  in  his  workbook.  “Things  to  Do” 
involve  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  elementarv'  science,  thus  making  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  activity  pro¬ 
gram.  A  point  stressed  by  the  authors 
is,  “What  one  does  is  more  important 
than  what  one  knows.” 

The  other  workbooks  in  the  series 
stress  the  same  points,  but  the  repeti¬ 
tion  is  so  skillfully  handled  that  one  is 
conscious  only  of  progressive  health- 
information  and  activities.  No  answers 
are  provided  for  the  teachers,  so  the 
marking  of  these  workbooks  is  not  easy. 
The  langviage  used  throughout  is  the 
language  of  the  child  himself  plus  a 
definite  building  of  a  health  vocabulary. 

Physiology  as  related  to  healthful  liv¬ 
ing  is  a  definite  part  of  this  health 
course.  It  is  included  so  as  to  explain 
healthful  behavior  and  to  answer  actual 
questions  often  asked  by  children. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  with¬ 
out  the  texts,  the  value  of  the  work¬ 
books  is  minimized. 


Arithmetic  Traditions 
Upset  in  Durell  Series 

MILDRED  V.  HARDESTER 
Wtat  Drang* 

(New  Teend  Aeithmetic,  4th  Year.  Gillet, 

Durell  and  Durell.  Charles  E.  Merrill 

Company.  One  of  a  series.) 

This  new  arithmetic  for  fourth 
grade  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  former 
series  by  the  same  authors,  two-thirds 
of  whom  (the  Durells,  father  and  son) 
have  long  experience  in  New  Jersey 
schools.  Thomas  Durell  is  today  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cape  May. 
The  book  has  more  to  recommend  it 
than  the  residence  of  its  authors,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  several  outstanding  features  of 
this  particular  unit  of  the  series,  which 
includes  the  third  through  the  sixth 
year,  are  the  reallocation  of  topics  as 
compared  to  traditional  grade  place¬ 
ment  ;  diagnostic  and  remedial  tests, 
accompanied  by  mastery  tests;  and  the 
transition  from  one  step  to  two  step 
problems. 

The  reading  background  of  the  child 
has  been  considered  in  the  carefully 
controlled  vocabulary,  while  interest  is 
stimulated  with  colored  pictures  of 
children  at  work  or  play.  Problems  in¬ 
volve  the  scenes  shown.  New  facts  of 
the  four  fundamentals  are  printed  in 
red  for  further  emphasis. 

In  the  arrangement  of  subject  matter 
for  fourth  grade,  the  age  factor  has 
been  carefully  considered.  With 
younger  children  in  the  grades  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  progressive  promotion  policies, 
increasing  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
teaching  the  subject  matter  prescribed 
by  the  state  department.  To  reach  a 
solution  to  this  problem  Dr.  Gillet  ex¬ 
perimented  with  over  25,000  Chicago 
school  children. 

If  followed  through  the  grades  these 
books  become  the  course  of  study  and 
the  fourth  grade  book  in  particular  fits 
itself  into  the  New  Jersey  picture  very 
well.  No  teacher  should  have  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  dose  to  the  prescription. 


^f^heelchair  by 
Accident  .  •  •  hut 
Simie  by  T.  P.  U. 


I T  was  an  unfortunate  accidesit 
^  that  placed  this  teacher  in  the 
wheelchair;  but  it  is  a  TJ^.U.  check 
that  brings  the  aatik  to  his  face. 
TJ^.U.’s  guarantee  of  seearity  du*- 
ing  recovery  saakes  the  alow  aacnd- 
ing  process  seem  easier  to  endure. 

That  is  why  thousands  of  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  have  provided  for 
stckneas,  accident  or  quarantine  by 
mestbership  in  TJ*.U.  TJ^.U.  bene¬ 
fits  fill  the  financial  gap  caused  by 
loss  of  salary,  hospital,  drug  and 
doctor  bills. 

TJP.U.  certificates  range  frost  $6 
to  $30.  Professional  men  manage 
TJ^.U.  for  the  benefit  of  its  Umdser 
members.  Write  for  information. 


PTA  Stresses 
The  Home 

MR8.  JEANETTE  GREEN 
W*et  Orang*. 

(OuE  Homes.  Edited  by  Ada  Hart  Arlitt, 
PbJJ.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Care  and  Training,  Cniversity  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  published  by  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.) 

During  the  last  few  years  the 
Parent-Teadier  Associations  in  many 
conununities  in  tiiis  country  have  con¬ 
centrated  their  efforts  on  keeping  up  the 
standards  of  the  scluxds  despite  the  ea>- 
rMMnic  depression.  Today,  without  les¬ 
sening  this  emphasis,  they  feel  that 
equal  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  role  of 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

TJ*.!!.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

IE  bouti  ItUi  at.  PbilMUlpkia.  Pa. 

SOI  Kitar  BuildiDE.  Pstsrson,  h.  J. 
EOZl  Bajrmuud  CoBun«rc«  Bt4f ..  Kewaifc,  R.  J. 
VIS  Uclrusf  A\f.,  Treutoo.  N.  J. 


*  A  PERSONALIZED  BOOK  REVIEW 

I  Choose  To  Think 


JOHN  P.  MILLIGAN 
Principalf  WatMSsing  School 
Bloomfiold 

(Foundations  of  Curriculum  Building. 
Norton  and  Norton.  Ginn  and  Company, 
1936.) 

There  appears  to  be  some  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  research 
in  education.  Whether  philosophy  or 
research  shall  determine  the  aims  and 
activities  of  education  is  frequently  de¬ 
bated.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this 
debate  is  beside  the  point.  It  grows 
from  a  misconception  of  what  research 
is.  The  Thorndike  Century  Junior 
Dictionary  defines  research  as  “A  care¬ 
ful  hunting  for  facts  or  truth;  inquir¬ 
ing  investigation.” 

Let  us  accept  this  definition  and  im¬ 
mediately  our  debate  will  be  concluded. 
We  may  then  have  statistical  research, 
historical  research,  philosophical  re¬ 
search — any  kind  of  research;  for  if  it 
leads  us  to  facts  which  are  true  and 
truths  which  will  stand,  we  need  not 
care  what  vehicle  we  employ  to  reach 
this  desirable  destination.  Certaihly  no 
one  can  question  the  value  of  having 
available  ‘‘all  factual  data  which  bear 
upon  and  assist  in  determining  the 
right  course  of  action  in  dealing  with 
any  procedure.”  (Norton  and  Norton.) 

Having  defined  ‘‘research”  and  in¬ 
dicated  its  general  value,  we  may  ask: 
What  may  research  contribute  to  the 
teacher  and  to  that  area  of  curriculum 
building  with  which  he  may  deal  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the 
type  of  teacher. 

We  cannot  classify  teachers.  The 
range  of  ability  among  teachers  is 
gieat,  and  by  any  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment,  no  doubt,  follows  a  normal  curve 
of  distribution.  There  are  two  theo¬ 
retical  extremes,  however,  which  we 
readily  recognize.  There  is  the  teacher 
who  is  absorbed  in  the  teaching  of 
pupils  or  subjects  or  both  to  the  extent 
that  he  becomes  known  as  the  ‘‘absent 
minded  professor".  For  him  no  action 
may  be  taken  which  does  not  have  sup¬ 
port  in  the  published  research  findings 
in  his  specific  field.  He  is  ‘‘scientific” 
to  the  point  of  being  inhuman.  At  the 
ether  end  of  the  scale  we  find  the  teach¬ 
er  whose  work  is  organized  on  a  ‘‘get- 
by”  basis.  He  does  no  reading  or 
thinking  beyond  simple  routine  matters 
which  will  enable  him  to  get  through 
the  day.  Neither  of  them  is  making 
proper  use  of  research  in  reference  to 
the  curriculum  which  they  are  priv¬ 
ileged  to  administer  and  revise.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  hypothetical  extremes 
are  located  all  the  teachers  in  our 
Khools. 


Now  there  are  two  reasonable  choices 
which  a  teacher  may  be  expected  to 
make.  He  may  accept  his  work  as  a 
job — to  be  efficiently  or  inefficiently 
done  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way.  Thus 
he  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  ‘‘get-by” 
teacher.  At  the  present  state  of  growth 
of  the  teaching  profession  we  shall  have 
large  numbers  who  are  thinking  this 
way.  In  any  profession  there  are  many 
who  are  no  more  than  artisans.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  medical  profession 
when  the  barber  and  the  doctor  were 
one  and  the  same.  But  such  people, 
however  well  and  faithfully  they  may 
perform  the  day’s  task,  will  never  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion,  nor  to  the  lives  of  the  children 
whom  they  teach.  For  education  is 
growth ;  and  growth  is  dynamic.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  make  no  use  of  research. 

The  other  choice  which  a  teacher 
m.ay  be  expected  to  make  is  that  his 
work  is  a  profession  to  be  carried  on 
thoughtfully,  carefully,  with  a  view 
toward  improving  himself,  his  pupils, 
and  the  times  in  which  he  may  live. 
Such  a  one  will  read  sufficiently  in  his 
field  that  he  nuy  know  something  of  the 
trends.  He  will  apply  the  results  of 
his  reading  and  thini^g  and  will  con¬ 
tinually  evaluate  his  procedures  in  the 
light  of  good  common  sense.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  definition  b  research. 
Thb  teacher,  whether  he  publish  hb 
findings  or  not  b  doing  research  work. 
He  b  building  a  new  curriculum  bit 
by  bit.  It  b  not  hb  place  to  strike  out 
boldly  and  try  the  new  all  at  once.  He 
realizes  this.  But  he  knows  also  that 
‘‘at  best,  years  of  faithful  study  permit 
but  tentative  conclusions.”  In  the  end 
his  contribution  may  be  the  most  lasting. 

Let  no  picture  drawn  here  of  an 
over-worked  school  teacher.  Over¬ 
work  b  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

well-planned  ten-hour  day  will  en¬ 
able  any  teacher  to  make  a  distinct  con- 
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tribution.  If  be  desires,  he  can  even 
use  hb  summer  vacations  to  relax  or  to 
add  to  hb  income.  Of  course  it  b 
true  that  those  who  begin  to  look  Up¬ 
ward  the  studious  and  thoughtful  life, 
sometimes  find  themselves  unable  to 
break  away;  it  b  too  interesting.  But 
we  can  hardly  critkbe  them.  Is  not 
he  most  happy  who  has  found  hb  work? 

What,  spedfically,  may  a  teacher  be 
at  work  upon?  Listen  to  Dr.  Gray.* 
‘‘*  *  *  how  may  instruction  be  adapt¬ 
ed  most  effectively  to  the  varying  in¬ 
terests,  needs,  achievements,  and  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  pupils  who  are  assigned 
to  any  classroom?  Thb  b  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  problem  that  confronts  most 
teachers.  By  its  very  nature,  it  must 
be  solved  largely  through  intensive 
study  by  teachers  and  carefully-planned 
classroom  experiments  *  *  *.  Teachers 
must  be  zealous  students  of  reading 
problems,  must  apply  the  results  of 
scientific  studies  in  the  improvement  of 
teaching  and  must  make  use  of  sden- 
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tific  methods  in  the  daily  study  of  class¬ 
room  problems.”  I  am  sure  Dr.  Gray 
would  permit  the  substitution  of  any 
held  of  interest  for  that  of  reading. 

I  would  not  be  critical  of  those  who 
would  make  teaching  a  job  rather  than 
a  profession.  They  make  their  own 
decision.  Their  lives  are  theirs.  Teach¬ 
ing  may  be  only  a  job  after  all;  but  I 
do  not  believe  it.  And  for  m5^f  I 
choose  the  role  of  the  thoughtful  teach¬ 
er.  I  choose  to  be  with  those  described 
by  Norton  and  Norton  who  “choose  the 
difficult  but  stimulating  and  alluring 
course  of  the  pioneer  *  *  *.  They  may 
dedde  that  the  dangers  of  lay  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  opposition  can  be  obvi¬ 
ated  if  careful  steps  are  taken  to  educate 


the  community  to  the  philosophy  of 
experimentation  and  innovation  and  to 
explain  the  purposes  of  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum*  *  *.  They  may  become  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
education  to  exercise  a  more  dynamic 
rate  in  influencing  the  advance  of  civ¬ 
ilization  toward  desirable  goals.  Urged 
on  by  this  belief,  they  will  intelligently 
but  fearlessly  attempt  to  develop  a 
course  of  study  of  the  type  which  aims 
to  short-circuit  the  evolutionary  proc¬ 
ess  by  intelligent  experimentation  and 
planning,  in  order  that  progress  may  be 
accelerated  and  ideals  realized.” 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 
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Catcful,  DbcrMiiMtins  Strvic*  for  School  OfficMit  and  Tcachcn  in 
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You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  export  guidance?  Our  experience  ia  your  tafsguard. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Eatabliahod  1880  Suooosaor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  57th  Year 
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Source  Book  on 


The  Small  High  School 


IRA  P.  HOFFMAN 
Belvidara 


(The  Small  High  School  at  Work.  Lai^ 
fitt,  Cyr  and  Newtom.  660  page*,  ilia*, 
trated.  American  Book  Company.  $2.7S.) 


“The  Small  High  School  at  Work* 
is  a  compilation  of  many  useful  accepted 
principles  and  practices  which  may  be 
profitably  followed  by  administrators 
who  seek  to  improve  their  schools.  In 
roost  instances  it  is  very  general  but 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  book  for  source  material. 


*EIementary  English  Review.  October, 
1936,  p.  233. 


It  seems  to  me  that  some  valuable 
contributions  could  be  made  by  adding 
specific  programs  or  procedure  along 
the  lines  of  guidance;  social  activities 
engaged  in  by  pupils  (parties,  dances 
and  so  on),  and  the  problem  of  noon- 
hour  activities  of  pupils  who  are 
obliged  to  eat  lunch  in  the  building. 

As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  challenge 
to  the  thinking,  active,  creative  admin¬ 
istrator,  as  well  as  an  excellent  help. 


Money  Brought  to  Earth 


Book  Soetion  In  February 

The  book  section,  featuring 
several  New  Jersey  authors’ 
books  snd  further  pertinent  pro¬ 
fessions!  msterisl,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  February  issue. 


i 


(Monet — What  It  Is  and  What  It  Doel 

Graham  and  Seaver.  160  page*.  $.80. 

Newson  and  Company,  New  York.) 

Based  on  the  reliable  assumption 
that  everyone  is  interested  in  money, 
this  book  sets  out  to  talk  lucidly  and 
colorfully  about  money — ^without  bog¬ 
ging  down  in  a  complex  of  related  po¬ 
litical,  social  and  economic  phenomena. 
This  is  a  commendable  achievement ;  it 
should,  however,  carry  with  it  its  own 
warning  that  the  bixik  supplements 
rather  than  replaces  a  text  in  an  entire 
civics,  economics  or  sociology  course. 

The  narrative  part  of  the  book,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  history  of  money  from 
ornament  to  necessity,  can  be  read  out¬ 
side  the  classroom  by  beginning  student* 
in  the  junior-senior  high  schools.  In 
the  expository  sections  on  money  in 
modern  society,  the  authors  have  drawn 
a  picture  of  the  functions  of  money 
rather  than  attempted  a  demonstration 
of  why  orthodox  theories  are  orthodox. 

Summaries  of  points  covered  indicate 
where  social  and  political  problems  are 
^ncerned.  Thus  the  teacher  can  easily 
integrate  the  topic  with  related  ma¬ 
terial. 

A.  F. 


FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Credit  Union  Assets  | 
Now  $124,794;  16th  I 
Unit  Set  Up  in  A.  C.  I 

Atlantic  County  teacheri  were 
organized  into  the  16th  teach- 
ert’  credit  union  in  the  State 
during  the  last  meeting  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  newly 
formed  Credit  Union  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Association. 
About  75  officers  of  the  15  ex¬ 
isting  organizations  were  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  meetings.  Annual 
sessions  were  voted. 

A  summary  presented  to  the 
meetings  revealed  that  (exclud¬ 
ing  East  Bergen  and  Jersey  City 
for  which  Hgures  were  not 
available)  there  are  2,258 
teachers  in  the  credit  unions. 
Combined  assets  total  $124,794, 
while  loans  made  since  organ¬ 
ization  reach  $176,757. 


New  Heads  of 
Local  Associations 


The  New  Jersey  School¬ 
masters’  Club 
Paul  H.  Axtell 
Bergen  County 
Cluster  Teachers’  Association 
Evelyn  McClot 
Cumberland  County 
Cumberland  County  Princi¬ 
pals’  Association 
Anna  M.  Clippincer 
Millville  School  Employees’ 
Association 
Carl  Clunn 
Essex  County 

Glen  Ridge  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation 

John  W.  Seeley 
Newark  High  Schoolmen's 
Association 
Armand  G.  Rehn 
Hudson  County 
Bayonne  Schoolmen’s  Club 
John  Kelleher 
Hoboken  Teachers’  Mutual 
Aid  Association 
Mary  Cudoihy 
Secaucus  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion 

Annette  E.  Schorr 
Middlesex  County 
Teachers'  Club  of  Middlesex 
Borough 

Mrs.  Alfrioa  Baltx 
New  Brunswick  Public  School 
Teachers’  Club 
Sampson  G.  Smith 
Passaic  County 
Passaic  County  Schoolmen's 
Association 
Arthur  I).  Arnold 
Union  County 

Elizabeth  Secondary  School- 
women’s  Club 

Thirrsa  a.  Fsatherston  (re¬ 
elected) 

Roselle  Teachers'  Association 
Winifred  J.  l.iaowtKi  (re¬ 
elected) 


Federated  Education  Boards 
Endorse  Replacement  Taxes 


Duffy  Given  Third 
Term  as  President 

Sales,  income,  business  fran¬ 
chise  and  intangibles  taxes  were 
endorsed  by  the  Federated 
Boards  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey  at  an  all-day  meeting  in 
Trenton  on  Decemixr  4.  Board 
members  considered  and  sup¬ 
ported  a  nine-point  program  for 
the  coming  year  which  includes 
opposition  to  tax  rate  limitation, 
legislation  to  secure  a  special 
appropriation  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  school  funds,  in¬ 
creased  manual  training  and  vo¬ 
cational  funds,  a  $1,000  mini¬ 
mum  salary  law  for  teachers, 
and  opposition  to  state  control 
of  school  finances.  The  board 
members  backed  the  Harrison- 
Fletcher  bill  proposing  federal 
aid  for  schools.  William  J. 
Duffy  of  Hoboken  was  reelected 
as  President  of  the  organization, 
with  Wilbur  Zimmerman  as  vice- 
president,  Edward  W.  Kilpa¬ 
trick  as  secretary,  and  Rev.  W. 
M.  Mitcham  as  treasurer. 

The  broadening  of  the  tax 
base,  especially  for  school  sup¬ 
port,  was  the  main  theme  of 
nearly  every  speaker.  “We  have 
to  produce  real  cash,  levied  in 
line  with  the  ability  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  pay,  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  governmental  services,” 
Governor  Harold  G.  Hoffman 
told  the  board  members.  He 
predicted  that  the  coming  year 
would  see  the  highest  local  tax 
rates  in  the  history  of  New  Jer*- 
sey,  noting  that  the  loss  of  rat- 
ables,  localized  relief  costs,  and 
the  bond  and  budget  act  would 
all  contribute  to  this. 

The  tax  buiden  on  business  in 
New  Jersey  is  considerably  be¬ 
low  that  in  New  York,  W.  J. 
Schultz  of  Columbia  University 
noted,  while  pointing  out  that 
the  ownership  of  a  house  and 
lot  is  no  measure  of  a  man's 
wealth  or  of  the  governmental 
services  he  needs.  “The  prop¬ 
erty-owning  group  is  narrow, 
and  is  growing  narrower,”  he 
asserted. 

P-TA  Field  Service 
Runs  Classes  Here 

Schools  of  instruction  for  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  of  local 
P-T.A  units  were  provided 
throughout  the  state  during  the 
second  week  of  December.  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Roe,  field  secretary 
of  the  National  Congress,  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  all-day  con¬ 
ferences,  starting  at  Montclair 
(Teachers  College)  and  mov¬ 
ing  through  Trenton  and  Cam¬ 
den. 


9-Point  Program 
Of  the  Boards  i 


1.  Get  an  appropriation  to 
make  the  total  of  funds  in  this 
year’s  apportionment  sufficient 
to  permit  the  payment  in  full 
of  all  quotas  together  with  three 
cents  per  day’s  attendance  for 
all  reserve  counties. 

2.  Support  the  increases  ask¬ 
ed  for  in  the  manual  training 
budget  and  the  budget  for  vo¬ 
cational  education  as  presented 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Oppose  a  tax  limitation  law 
unless  revenues  equivalent  in 
amount  to  those  displaced  are 
supplied  from  other  sources  of 
revenue. 

4.  Sponsor  a  $1,000  minimum 
teachers’  salary  bill. 

5.  Approve  the  Harrison- 
Fletcher  bill  which  provides  gen¬ 
eral  aid  to  the  states  for  edu¬ 
cation. 

6.  Consider  amending  the 
bond  act  passed  last  year  so  as 
to  permit  a  higher  limit  than 
eight  per  cent  for  bonds  in 
.Article  VII  districts. 

7.  Endorse  any  comprehensive 
plan  to  carry  into  effect  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  foundation  program. 

8.  Oppose  any  act  setting  up 
a  State  Department  of  Local 
Finance  which  provides  control 
of  local  school  funds  and  local 
school  budgeting.  If  such  a  bill 
is  presented,  a  bill  similar  to  the 
school  budget  bill  proposed  in 
1934  should  be  introduced. 

9.  To  sponsor  a  bill  advocat¬ 
ing  an  income  tax,  sales  tax,  in¬ 
tangible  tax  and  business  fran¬ 
chise  tax. 


Morris  Institute 
Held  Successful 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of 
the  Morris  County  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  met  in  all-day  session 
at  the  Morristown  High  School 
in  late  November.  Dr.  E.  .A. 
Wiggam,  lecturer  and  author, 
was  the  featured  guest  speaker. 

The  morning  session  heard 
various  association  reports  while 
group  conferences  on  profes¬ 
sional  topics  followed  lunch.  Dr. 
Lois  C.  Mossiuan,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  .Assistant  Commissioner 
Harding  were  among  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Reports  indicate  this  pro¬ 
fessional  institute  to  have  been 
highly  successful. 

County  Superintendent  W,  B. 
Davis  reported  on  the  “Status 
of  the  County  Vocational  School.” 


Fit  Slow  Readers 
Into  Fourth  Year 
In  E.  Orange  Test 

.An  East  Orange  study  in  be¬ 
ginning  reading  indicates  that 
slow  and  rapid  growth  arc  both 
part  of  the  growth  of  normal 
pupils.  In  an  article  by  C.  De- 
Witt  Boney  of  the  Nassau 
School,  in  the  Elemebitary 
School  Journal  for  November, 
the  position  is  taken  that  pupils 
given  three  years  of  regular 
class  work  despite  a  alownesa 
in  reading,  will  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  be  able  to  fit  into  an  aver¬ 
age  fourth  grade  class.  The 
statement  is  based  on  experi- 
mentadon. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing 
inherent  in  this  plan  that  inter¬ 
rupts  the  progress  through  the 
primary  grades  of  the  average 
and  the  superior  pupils,  the 
author  holds.  Further,  it  is  not 
believed  that  backwardness  in 
reading  is  a  great  deterrent  to 
progress  in  the  subjects  in  the 
primary  grades. 

Holds  Salary  Delay 
In  State  Needless 

Croaaman  and  Decker 
Renamed  by  Board 

I  “No  teacher's  salary  should 
go  unpaid  in  this  State  for  more 
I  than  one  month,”  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Elliott,  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucadon,  told  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Educadon  at  the 
December  meedng.  “.Any  mu¬ 
nicipality  that  does  not  borrow 
ftom  the  available  $7,000,000 
Fund  for  this  purpose  is  very 
foolish,”  he  said.  Dr.  ElUiitt 
presented  his  annual  report  for 
the  year  1935-36  to  the  ^ard. 

Henry  M.  Cressman  and 
Ralph  Decker,  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  .Atlandc  and  ^ssex 
Counties,  were  re-appointed  by 
I  the  Board,  and  Eloise  Bryan, 

'  formerly  of  Cinnaminson  was 
made  helping  teacher  in  Bur¬ 
lington  County  to  take  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mil¬ 
dred  R.  Purnell. 

The  Board  took  official  recog- 
j  nidon  of  the  .Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  to  Educadon 
to  Mrs.  William  F.  Litde,  and 
of  the  recent  deaths  of  John  H. 
Logan,  Clifford  J.  Scott,  Frank 
G.  Pickell,  and  Minnie  V. 
Shanley. 


North  Brunswick  Plans  Vsar 

The  North  Brunswick  Town- 
■dup  Teachers  Professional 
Circle  has  planned  a  series  of 
;  monthly  meedngs  for  the  third 
:  Tuesday  of  each  month.  On 
I  January  19th  the  group  will 
I  hear  Dr.  Ireland  of  the  State 
'  Department,  on  Health  and 
Sa^ty  Instruction  in  the  Schools. 


The  bright  New  Brunswick 
Teachers’  Club  News  an¬ 
nounces  a  lecture  series  for  the 
public  and  also  prints  a  letter 
that  cries  “Stop  the  Talking.” 

All  pay  cuts  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  East  Orange  teachers 
on  January  1,  1937. 

F.  M.  Raubinger  of  Montclair 
writes  in  the  November  School 
Mak.^gemekt  on  handling 
school  publicity’. 

A  small  green  folder  carries 
the  entire  1936-37  program  for 
the  Parent  Teacher  association 
of  the  Gregory  School,  West 
Orange. 

The  last  week-end  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  (23-25)  has  again  been  set 
aside  by  the  National  Child  La¬ 
bor  Committee  as  Child  Labor 
Day.  Literature  and  posters  are 
available  from  the  committee, 
♦19  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Supplementary  material 
to  the  packet  is  included  free 
but  the  packet  costs  25  cents. 

James  M.  Lynch  of  South 
River  has  an  article  on  teach¬ 
ing  practices  and  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  theories  in  Educatiokal 
Admikistratiok  and  Supervi- 


“To  secure  for  the  record  of 
the  race  in  the  curricula  of  the 
country  the  same  consideration 
given  the  other  elements  of  our 
population,”  February  7-14  has 
been  named  Negro  History 
Week  by  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History.  A  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  free  from  the  Associa¬ 


tion  at  1538  Ninth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  H.  Broome,  Pompton 
Lakes,  author  of  “What!  No 
Windows?”  in  the  December 
Review,  has  had  a  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge 
presented  commercially.  The 
Broome  Bridge  is  announced  by 
the  Cambosco  Scientific  Com¬ 
pany,  Brighton  Station,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ninety-nine  Mercer  County 
teachers  have  subscribed  $2,- 
910.00  in  shares  in  their  four- 
months  old  credit  union.  On 
these  shares  $1,474.50  has  al¬ 
ready  been  paid  in.  Loans  to 
members  total  $1,112.50. 

The  December  bulletin  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  reports  100 
per  cent  membership  for  the 
county  In  the  State  Teachers’ 
.Association. 

Employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Millville  have 
formed  the  Millville  School  Em¬ 
ployees  Association.  Carl  Clunn 
heads  the  new  group.  Profes¬ 
sional  improvement  as  well  as 
the  desire  to  know  each  other 
better  motivated  the  organizers. 

The  International  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  will  meet 
for  its  15th  annual  convention 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February 
18,  19  and  20. 

Through  Wonderland  with 
Webster,  a  pamphlet  on  the  un¬ 
usual  in  the  Webster's  un¬ 
abridged,  is  obtainable  free 
from  the  publishers,  G.  C.  Mer- 
riam  Co.,  Springheld,  Mass. 


Correlation  Leads 
In  Experimentation 

Correlation  and  synthesis  are 
the  keynotes  of  current  curricu¬ 
lum  experimentation,  the  Cor¬ 
relation  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  reported  at  the  25th 
meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Boston,  November  26-28. 

“Only  through  an  integrated 
curriculum,”  says  the  report, 
“can  we  adequately  picture  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  An 
integrated  curriculum  furnishes 
a  sound  learning  situation.” 

“That  correlation  is  no  magic 
pill  which  education  can  swal¬ 
low  at  a  gulp  is  emphasized  by 
the  editors  who  warn  that  there 
are  dangers  in  all  forms  of  cor¬ 
relation,”  because  of  the  as  yet 
inadequate  training  of  teachers. 
Over-specialization  in  teacher 
training  is  listed  as  the  cause 
of  this  de&ciency. 


T.  C.  Thesis  Hits 
Statewide  Exams 

A  tendency  toward  standardi¬ 
zation  of  courses  and  procedures 
where  state  examinations  for 
high  schools  are  the  rule  is  noted 
by  Dr.  H.  MeVey  Davis,  of 
River  Edge  in  a  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  study,  Contributions  to 
Education  No.  611.  It  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Record. 

The  use  of  state  examinations 
in  rating  teachers  brings  the 
teacher  to  a  too  narrow  con¬ 
cept  of  his  work.  Attention  is 
directed  to  only  a  few  of  his 
pupils.  The  study  reveals  that 
in  schools  rating  high  in  the 
state  tests,  there  is  a  relatively 
great  decrease  in  the  school 
population  in  the  junior  year. 
This  is  the  result  of  either  ex¬ 
ceptionally  slow  pupil  progress 
or  the  withdrawal  of  exception¬ 
ally  large  numbers. 


Issue  Kindergarten 
Folder  in  E.  Orange 

The  East  Orange  Kinder¬ 
garten  Association  has  prepared 
for  distribution  to  the  parents 
of  children  coming  to  school 
for  the  first  time  an  attractive 
four-page  folder  on  the  aims 
of  the  kindergarten.  Titled, 
“Your  Child  and  Our  Kinder¬ 
garten,”  it  explains  to  the  par¬ 
ent  why  there  is  a  kindergarten 
and  what  it  attempts  to  do  for 
the  child,  both  in  school  and  in 
relation  to  his  home  life. 

The  parent  is  urged  to  visit 
the  kindergarten  and  to  take  as 
seriously  as  regular  school  work 
the  progress  of  the  child  in  his 
kindergarten  class.  Getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  teacher  is  one 
means  of  helping  the  child.  “The 
school  exists  solely  for  the  child. 
The  teacher  is  there  to  act  as 
his  guide  and  friend,  having 
at  heart  the  best  interests  and 
welfare  of  each  individual 
child.” 

Copies  of  the  folder  may  be 
had  from  Miss  V<  Carberry, 
Lincoln  School,  East  Orange. 


Teacher  Clerks  Hear 
Mrs.  De  Beck 

Mrs.  Ethel  DeBeck,  director 
of  research  of  the  Newark 
Board,  spoke  to  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Newark 
Teacher  Clerks’  Association. 
Plans  for  a  luncheon  at  the  Es¬ 
sex  House  on  January  16th  were 
announced.  Margaret  Duffy  of 
the  Hawkins  Street  School  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


Install  EPT  Chapter 
At  Newark  College 

A  chapter  of  Epsilon  Pi  Tau, 
national  honorary  -  professional 
fraternity  in  industrial  arts  and 
industrial  vocational  education, 
was  installed  at  Newark  State 
Teachers  College,  on  Saturday, 
December  12.  The  installation 
and  initiation  ceremonies  were 
followed  by  a  formal  banquet, 
to  which  were  invited  a  large 
number  of  guests  from  all  over 
the  State.  Forty-four  charter 
members  make  up  the  Omicron 
chapter  of  the  fraternity. 

“'Fhe  development  of  a  nation 
of  ‘button-pushers’  ”  was  the 
gloomy  prediction  of  John 
Woodman  Higgins,  President  of 
the  Worcester  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  “unless  our  ability  to  use 
our  hands  keeps  pace  with  our 
ability  to  use  our  brains.”  Mr. 
Higgins  advocated  closer  co¬ 
operation  of  industry  with  edu¬ 
cation,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
sponsorship  of  industrial  mu¬ 
seums  by  industry  itself,  and 
the  opening  of  plants  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

Under  the  leadership  of 
Charles  F.  Bauder,  director  of 
industrial  arts  in  Philadelphia, 
several  of  the  guests  took  part 
in  a  panel  discussion  on  the 
place  of  industrial  arts,  with 
much  discussion  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  education. 


Mark  Days  Absent, 
High  School  Heads 
Urge  At  Meetings 

The  marking  of  days  absent 
instead  of  days  present  in  high 
school  registers  was  strongly 
urged  by  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  High  School  Principals’ 
Association  at  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  at  Ridgewood  and  Bridge- 
ton  in  December.  The  principals 
adopted  this  and  two  other 
recommendations  of  a  special 
committee  which  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  problems  growing  out 
of  changes  In  the  methods  of 
keeping  high  school  registers. 

These  recommendations  in- 
eluded  certain  mechanical 
changes  in  the  make-up  of  the 
registers  in  the  light  of  many 
suggestions  gathered  by  the 
committee,  and  the  offering  of  a 
choice  of  registers  to  each  school. 
This  would  permit  schools  de¬ 
siring  to  have  home  room  teach¬ 
ers  keep  registers  to  obtain 
registers  with  provision  for 
seventy  names,  and  those  wish¬ 
ing  registers  kept  in  the  office, 
to  obtain  registers  with  space 
for  300  names. 

The  discussion  revolved  large¬ 
ly  about  the  possibility,  how¬ 
ever,  of  securing  permission  to 
mark  absence  rather  than  pres¬ 
ence,  reeardless  of  who  keeps 
the  registers.  The  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  head¬ 
ed  by  George  G.  Mankey  of 
Kearny  High  School,  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  hold  further  consul¬ 
tations  with  lepresentatives  of 
the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  if  necessary,  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  request 
the  necessary  changes  in  its 
rules. 


Speech  Clinic  Opens 
At  Trenton  School 

A  clinic  on  speech  and  hear¬ 
ing  defects  will  resume  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  New  Jersey  School 
for  the  Deaf,  West  Trenton,  the 
Review  learns  from  the  Mercer 
County  Monthly  News  Letter. 
A  letter  from  Alvin  E.  Pope, 
Superintendent  of  the  School  is 
reprinted. 

Hours  set  are  3:30  to  5:30 
each  Wednesday  except  during 
school  holidays.  Services  are 
entirely  free  to  residents  of 
New  Jersey.  Teachers  within 
reach  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  the  School  on  pupils  show¬ 
ing  speech  and  hearing  defects. 


Newark  Woman  List  Activitlaa 

Extensive  activities  are  listed 
for  the  Schoolwomen’s  Club  of 
Newark  in  the  November  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Schoolwomin's  News. 
Classes  in  foreign  languages, 
dancing,  bridge,  literature  and 
choral  speech  are  among  those 
noted.  Weekly  teas  and  sundry 
excursions  are  planned.  Club 
headquarters  are  37  Washing¬ 
ton  Street. 
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Only  1  of  4  Frosh  1 
Can  Meet  College 
Reading  Standard  d 

The  responses  made  by  114  1' 

freshmen  of  the  State  Teachers  | 
College  at  Jersey  City  on  a  ^ 
standardiaed  reading  test  con-  ^ 
structed  for  high  school  and  -| 
college  students,  indicated  the  ^ 
following  levels  of  comprehen- 
sion  in  reading:  ^ 

One  student  earned  an  eighth  ^ 

grade  score.  , 

Two  students  earned  ninth  ^ 
grade  scores.  ^ 

Four  students  earned  tenth  ^ 
grade  scores.  i 

Sixteen  students  earned  elev-  , 
enth  grade  scores. 

Twenty  students  earned 
twelfth  grade  scores. 

Seventy-one  students  earned  i 
Kores  as  high  as,  or  higher  ^ 
than,  those  required  at  the  ber  i 
ginning  of  the  freshman  year. 

This  bears  out  studies  made 
in  other  colleges  throughout  the 
country. 

One  student  in  five  (the  23 
students  who  made  scores  in 
comprehension  below  twelfth 
grade  level)  entered  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  greatly  handicapped 
by  his  lack  of  necessary  skill  in 
comprehending  what  he  read. 

The  picture  regarding  the 
rate  of  reading  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  freshman  class  was 
even  more  disconcerting: 

Two  students  had  developed 
a  reading  rate  below  that  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  average  eighth 
grade  child. 

Twenty-eight  had  reading 
rate  of  eighth  grade  level. 

Thirty-six  had  reading  rate 
of  ninth  grade  level. 

Eleven  had  reading  rate  of 
tenth  grade  level. 

One  had  reading  rate  of  elev¬ 
enth  grade  level. 

Nine  had  reading  rate  of 
twelfth  grade  level. 

Twenty-eight  had  reading 
rate  required  of  college  fresh- 
nen. 

Three  students  in  four  had 
acquired  a  reading  rate  from 
one  to  five  years  below  that 
needed  for  success  in  college. 
Only  one  student  in  four  had 
developed  the  desired  rate  of 
reading. 

In  their  order,  the  greatest 
deficiencies  were  those  in  para¬ 
graph  organization,  including 
selection  of  the  main  idea  and 
choice  of  key  words;  and  those 
ia  giving  the  gist  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  paragraph  or  series  of 
paragraphs. 

EDNA  E.  LAMSON, 
State  Taachem  Colloae, 

Jersey  City, 

National  Social  Hygiene  Day 

National  Social  Hygiene  Day 
>*  to  be  marked  February  3. 
Sponsored  by  the  American  So¬ 
cial  Hygiene  Association,  Inc., 
information  may  be  obtained 
from  their  office,  SO  W.  SOth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


1500  in  Elizabeth 
Demand  State  Aid 

On  one  of  the  foggiest,  most 
dismal  nights  of  the  fall,  fifteen 
hundred  Union  County  citizens 
jammed  the  auditorium  of  Bat- 
tin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  to 
register  their  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  state  aid  for  schools. 
The  meeting,  sponsored  by 
Union  County  school  board 
members,  parent-teacher  groups 
and  teachers’  associations,  fea¬ 
tured  speeches  by  prominent 
representatives  of  all  of  these 
groups  and  pledges  by  members 
of  the  legislature  that  they 
would  support  a  forward-look¬ 
ing  school  program  during  the 
coming  session. 


6,000  Schools  Using  Film  Guides 
Edited  by  Newark  Principal 


Binet  Review  Prints  Z 
Curriculum  Panels  ^ 

The  second  number  of  volume 
four  of  the  Binet  Review  notes  h 
editorially  the  series  of  teacher  d 
panels  on  curriculum  studies  e 
inaugurated  last  year  under  the  f 
direction  of  Dr.  Meta  L.  And-  J 
erson.  Papers  submitted  to  the  c 
first  five  panels  are  printed  in 
the  issue.  Printed  and  bound  (i 
by  boys  in  the  Binet  department  s 
of  the  Montgomery  Street  School,  I 
Newark,  it  carries  an  attrac-  i 
tive  cover  printed  from  lin-  t 
oleum  blocks  carved  by  Binet  ’ 
printing  students  from  drawings  I 
by  an  Art  Room  student.  t 

_  I 

Somerville  Parents 
Meet  H.S.  Teachers 

Parents  and  teachers  of  Som¬ 
erville  high  school  met  in  a 
school  night  program  on  De¬ 
cember  IS.  The  evening  was 
divided  between  talks  by  Princi¬ 
pal  F.  H.  Lewis  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Durkee  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  IS-minute  discussions 
in  the  various  classrooms  with 
each  teacher. 

Mr.  Lewis  talked  on  the  local 
educational  picture  while  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  the  economics  de-  ! 
partment,  talked  on  extra-cur-  | 
ricular  activities  and  Mr.  Dur-  | 
kee  discussed  education  and  the  j 
home. 

-  i 

Bertha  Lawrence 
Speaks  in  Millville 

Bertha  Lawrence  of  the  Tren-  i 
ton  Teachers’  College  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Cumberland  County  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association  in  Millville 
on  December  2.  Her  topic  was 
“Saints  of  the  Impossible,”  and 
her  talk  was  built  around  the  i 
possibility  of  eliminating  com-  | 
municable  diseases,  including  | 
tuberculosis.  The  dinner  was  ' 
held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cumberland  County  Health  .As¬ 
sociation.  It  was  preceded  by 
an  afternoon  session  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  at  which  Grace  .\.  Dunn 
of  Trenton  was  the  speaker. 


Study  g;uides  to  films,  edited 
by  Max  J.  Herzberg  of  Wee- 
quahic  High  School,  Newark, 
are  now  in  use  in  over  6,000 
high  schools.  President  Ernest 
D.  Lewis  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  of  the  NEA 
reported  in  announcing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  drive  of  the  NE.A’s 
Committee  on  Motion  Pictures 
for  “natural  censorship”  as 
against  “artificial  censorship.” 
William  Lewin  of  the  Weequa- 
hic  High  School  is  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Latest  of  these  classroom  and 
group  discussion  guides  are  for 
the  current  films — “The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade”  and 
“Winterset.”  Both  are  praised 
highly  although  there  is  room 
for  criticism  left  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  war  film.  Here 
history  has  been  rewritten  for 
dramatic  effect  and  the  review¬ 
ers  have  said  in  effect,  “You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice,”  of  the  two  philos¬ 
ophies,  accuracy  or  art. 

“Winterset’*  is  a  more  serious 
drama,  being  based  on  the  stage 
success  of  the  same  name  by 
Maxwell  .Anderson.  The  play 
Is  based  on  a  projection  of  the 
situation  created  by  the  Sacco- 
Venzetd  trial  and  execution  of 
1927.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  furor  created  by  this  case, 
the  picture  can  hardly  be  under¬ 


stood— or  at  best  taken  as  just 
another  gang  picture. 

For  information  on  these 
guides  write  to  Educational  and 
Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  138 
Washington  Street,  Newark. 

School  Heads  List 
Sectional  Meetings 

The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Elementary  Principals’  As- 
V)ciation  planned  for  sectional 
meetings  and  announced  a 
series  of  six  articles  by  high 
school  principals  for  the  March 
Bulletin. 

Meetings  were  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Northern — Dr.  Elmer  Hol- 
beck,  Passaic. 

Central — Mary  Finger,  Greg¬ 
ory  School,  Trenton. 

Northwestern  —  Fred  Laue, 
.Alpha. 

Southern — Elizabeth  McNulty, 
Ventnor. 

Film  Diruetory  AvailabI* 
The  fall-winter  edition  of  the 
Educational  Film  Directory, 
Motion  Pictures  of  the  World, 
is  available  from  International 
Educational  Pictures,  Inc.,  for 
SO  cents  (for  the  two  issues  per 
year).  Address:  40  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING  SERIES 

By  NIU  BANTON  SMITH 

Reading  materials  which  make  it  possible  to  meet 
your  children’s  individual  needs.  An  easy  minimum 
program  which  can  be  expanded  readily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  brightest  pupils. 


For  attractive 
illustrated  bool^let 
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THE  UNLUCKY  THIRTEEN 

o  THE  weather-man  a  “depressed  area”  signifies  a 
coming  storm.  The  thirteen  counties  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  where  state-aid  is  insufficient  to  meet  our  State’s 
own  teacher,  tuition,  and  transportation  quotas  consti¬ 
tute  such  a  “depressed  area”  in  New  Jersey  education. 
Just  as  surely  as  a  barometric  low  warns  the  weather 
forecaster,  the  educational  low  in  these  “unlucky  thir¬ 
teen”  counties  means  storms  ahead  for  the  Legislature 
this  year. 

The  counties  which  constitute  the  Unlucky  Thir¬ 
teen  should  be  known  to  everyone.  They  are  Burling¬ 
ton,  Camden,  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Hunterdon, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Salem,  Somer¬ 
set,  and  Sussex.  Bergen  County  is  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  these,  and  may  join  them  next  year. 

The  people  in  these  counties  are  waking  up  to  the 
unfairness  with  which  they  are  being  treated.  Once 
they  have  their  eyes  wide  open,  storm  signals  can  be 
hoisted,  and  a  cyclone  cellar  will  be  needed  in  the 
State  House. 


Book  Section  I 

UR  FIRST  annual  book  review  section  is  printed  in 
this  issue.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  indulge  in  edi¬ 
torial  whisker-stroking  but  to  help  New  Jersey  teachers 
to  discover  serviceable  classroom  material,  as  well  as 
pertinent  books  which  will  enrich  their  professional 
life. 

To  this  end  at  least  one  notable  innovation  has  been 
^rnade.  A  list  of  supplementary  reading  books  that 
children  have  found  most  enjoyable  has  been  gathered 
from  a  sampling  of  schools.  This  avoids  the  artificial 
decision  that  Book  A  is  the  best  book  of  the  year.  Space 
devoted  to  the  contents  of  such  alleged  prize  winners 
is  rarely  instructive  and  never,  as  we  see  it,  helpful. 

Our  list  has  the  further  virtue  of  emphasizing  the 
pleasure  of  reading.  Onerous  drill  does  not  make  life¬ 
long  readers.  Reading  must  be  fun. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  defects  in  this  first  re¬ 
view  section.  In  the  first  place  it  is  based  largely  on 
books  sent  to  us  by  publishers.  There  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  all  the  good  books  are  not  sent  to  us. 

Suggestions  will  be  welcomed  from  readers  on  how 
we  may  most  effectively  serve  them  in  keeping  them 
abreast  of  text  and  professional  literature.  Specifically, 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  teachers  who  will  volunteer 
to  review  the  best  books  in  their  field  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 


has  been  discussed  recently  by  many  members  of  our 
Association.  Such  legislation  was  drawn  up  at  the 
request  of  the  Executive  Committee  last  May,  but  was 
not  introduced  into  the  1936  Legislature,  which  was  £ 
then  in  its  closing  days  and  giving  its  time  to  other  si 
problems. 

The  bill  which  was  prepared  last  year  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  introduced  early  in  the  1937  session.  It  will  v 
deserve  the  favorable  consideration  of  members  of  the 
Legislature. 


Suppose  It  Passes? 

WHEN  New  Jersey  teachers  in  Atlantic  City  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Harrison-Fletcher  bill  for  federal  aid 
to  education,  they  supported  a  measure  which  would 
mean  from  three  to  nine  million  dollars  a  year  to  New 
Jersey  education — three  million  the  first  year  and  nine 
million  the  fifth  year  and  every  year  thereafter. 

While  it  is  not  certain  that  the  measure  will  pass, 
there  is  at  least  some  hope  that  it  will.  Heavy  pressure 
in  its  favor  is  coming  from  those  states  that  are  com¬ 
pletely  unable  to  maintain  schools  without  such  aid. 
It  will  pass  if  New  Jersey  teachers,  and  those  of  other 
states,  succeed  in  making  the  general  public  familiar 
with  its  purposes  and  provisions. 

But  suppose  it  does  pass? 

Will  New  Jersey  be  ready  with  a  program  to  use 
the  money  wisely?  Even  three  million  dollars  is  a 
substantial  sum  to  be  dropped  in  the  lap  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  with  instructions  to  spend  it  for  education.  It 
might  be  used  to  relieve  other  state  taxes,  releasing 
those  moneys  for  the  Legislature  to  spend  on  other 
things.  It  might  help  expand  the  educational  program 
downward  into  nursery  schools,  or  upward  into  the 
junior  college,  the  college,  and  the  adult  education 
fields.  It  might  be  used  to  lower  real  estate  taxes  all 
over  the  state.  Finally,  it  could  be  used  to  raise,  with¬ 
out  increased  state  taxes,  the  level  at  which  educational 
opportunity  would  be  equalized  under  the  School 
Equalization  Act. 

The  time  to  think  this  problem  through,  to  make 
plans,  and  formulate  proposals  is  now — not,  as  with 
social  security,  on  the  eve  of  a  Congressional  deadline. 


Congratulations,  Dr.  Neulen 

The  Review  joins  the  many  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  are  congratulating  our  President  on  his 
marriage  to  Helen  Snyder  Kugler  on  December  18. 


Now  it  Can  Be  Said 

Laboring  in  mid-November  on  a  Review  that 
reached  its  readers  December  1,  the  editors  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  much  about  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  this,  however,  its  first  issue  of  the  New  Year, 
they  take  this  opportunity  to  hope  that  every  New 
Jersey  teacher  has  had  a  happy  holiday,  and  to  extend 
the  season’s  greetings. 


Teacher  Liability  Legislation 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  teach¬ 
ers  against  liability  for  accidents  to  pupils  in  school 


The  sunny  disposition  of  this  little  boy  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  his  abundant  health. 
Good  teeth  aid  health.  That’s  why  there  is 
a  Reason,  a  Time  and  a  Place  for  Chewing 
Gum.  It  HELPS  supply  natural  exercise,  helps 
increase  circulation  in  the  gums  and  helps 
keep  the  teeth  clean.  Give  children  gum  to 
enjoy  5  to  lo  minutes  after  every  meaL 


Univariity  rasearch  forms  the  basis  of  our  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Notional  Association  of  Chewing  Gum 
Manufacturers,  Rosabonk,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


FOUR  FACTORS  TOWARD  OOOp  ^eEtf^RhPER  FOOD,  PEtsciRAt 


C  (keep  teeth  cleea).  OEHTIST’S  CARE  ANO  PLEHTV  OF  CHEWING  EXERCISE 


THE  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 


The  practical  effect  of  a  belief  is  the  real  test  of  its  soundness. 

— Proude. 


Ever  since  last  February  when  Roy  Winthrop  Hatch 
gave  his  notable  demonstration  of  teaching  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  St.  Louis,  he  has 
been  in  constant  demand  for  similar  appearances. 


Masterful  teaching  is  always  appealing.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hatch  it  is  doubly  so  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  his  teaching  is  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies, 
the  studies  of  paramount  interest  at  the  present  time. 


Second,  Mr.  Hatch  is  nationally  famous  as  co-author 
with  De  Forest  Stull  of  the  outstanding  textbooks  of 
this  era  of  progressive  education,  the  New  Geographies. 

Mr.  Hatch,  the  teacher  of  citizenship  interested  in 
geography  as  the  core  of  the  social  studies,  and  Mr. 
Stull,  the  teacher  of  geography  recognizing  the  social 
vitality  of  his  subject,  have  by  their  books  pointed  the 
ideal  path  to  real  integration  of  the  social  studies. 

The  New  Geography,  as  presented  by  these  masters 
of  the  subject,  is  definitely  the  core  of  the  social  studies 
program. 
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